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PIERPONT’S HEAD, CUT AS A SEAL, 


BY M. W. ¢. 
Ay! scem they not of old, heroic mold,— 
The brow of haughty grace, the kindling eyes 
That picree the well-cloaked hy pocrite’s disguise, 
And stun the tyrant in his strongest bold, 
Ae if the thunders of the judgment rolled? 
Reasoning of righteousness, even while they rise 
To make that valiant life the sacrifice, 
8o stood, with adamantine forehead bold, 
The Jew of Tarsus, manacled aud bound : 
Like his, that voice, amid the tumult swelling, 
Of temperance, right, and coming judgment telling, 
Till conscience-smitten listeners hate the sound 
Of liberty’s lone peal from yonder spire, 
Calling their craven souls to feel such words of fire! 
—Christian Register. 


- oe 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 


‘The death of Ulysses 8. Grant recalls the 
heroic days of the Republican party, the 
war for the Union, the emancipation of the 
slaves. the enfranchisement of the male 
freedmen, and the pledge, not yet fulfilled, 
of the ballot for woman. Of the honors 
paid the illustrious soldier, the highest of 
all is searecely noted. He was the first, 
and, so far, the only president of the Unit- 
ed States ever nominated and elected on a 
woman suflrage platform. ‘Grant, Wil- 
son, and Woman Suffrage” was the motto 
of the suffragists in 1872. And the basis 
of their action was the fourteenth clause 
of the National platform, viz. : 

“The Republican party is mindful of its 
obligations to the loyal women’of Ameri- 
‘a for their noble devotion to the cause of 
freedom ; their admission to wider fields of 
usefulness is viewed with satisfaction, and 
the honest demands of any class of citi- 
zens for additional rights should be treated 
with respectful consideration.” 

If the party and its leaders had been 
true to that principle, if the thoroughly 
truthful and sincere character of General 
Grant had not been hampered by intel 
lectual limitations which prevented him 
from comprehending the significance of 
those brave words, if his great influence 
had been given for the equal suffrage of 
women, how different would have been the 
recent history and the present position of 
the Republican party! 





* 





At the Chautauqua Encampment,at South 
Framingham, on the 22nd inst.. Rev. Rob- 
ert Nourse, of Washington, D. C., lectured 
to a large audience on “Blighted Women.” 
He criticised ‘the position assumed at a 
convention of women, in Washington, in 
which Christianity was charged with being 
the source of the depressed lot of woman. 
Against this fallacious assumption Dr. 
Nourse arrayed the Apostles’ Creed, the 


Athanasian Creed, the Westminster Con- | 


fession, the Heidelberg Catechism, and all 
the unformulated creeds of the leading 
bodies of evangelical Christendom ‘Then 
he instanced the hymnology of the church- 
és, Psalmie versions, Watts’s songs, the 
Wesleys, Moody and Sankey, adding, +I 
don’t believe any Christian composer could 
or would write a melody to float the absurd- 
ity.’ 
shouted for joy at the creation if God had 
Made woman inferior to man, instead of a 


Nor could the morning stars have | 


‘helpmeet,’ as the good old Bible puts it; | 


and then, quoting ‘I’. W. Higginson, Hux- 
ley, and Darwin, in their utterance, he 
charged these scientists with having taken 
rank with savages in their interpretation 
Dr. Nourse next ar- 
raigned the position assigned to woman by 


of woman's sphere. 





all the Oriental nations, and boldly avow- 
ed that the condition of the Hebrew wom- 
an was superior to that of any Oriental 
woman in ancient or modern times; that 
Christ gave to the world an entirely new 
idea of woman; that the Christian Church 
is the only organization which has sue- 
ceeded or is now succeeding in elevating 
the femule sex.” Dr. Nourse is partly 
right and partly wrong. He is right in 
claiming Christianity for woman's rights, 
but wrong in charging suffragists like those 
named above, with being in conflict with 
civilization in their advocacy of woman's 
equality. 

niperee 


The tirst of the Old South lectures for 
young people, illustrative of **The War for 
the Union,” established by Mrs. Hemen- 
way, took place last Wednesday afternoon 
in the Old South Church. William Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr., spoke on “Slavery.” The 
ancient meeting-house was crowded. Mr. 
Garrison described the character of the 
Union which existed while man was per- 
mitted in this country to held property in 
man. It was a union of the nineteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, a union of barbarism 
and civilization. Longfellow had sung of 
the master who laid the keel of the Ameri- 
can “ship of State’-—had pointed to the 
strength of its ‘ribs of steel.” But the 
master was the slave-holder, and the 
“ribs” were ribs of death. To set right 
this deplorable state of things the aboli- 
tion movement was started, and the long 
struggle began between the powers of 
light and darkness; between selfish prop- 
erty-holders and self-denying philanthro- 
pists; on the one side barbarians and 
bloodhounds, on the other the printing- 
press. ‘The speaker gave a vivid sketch of 
the chief events of the anti-slavery move- 
ment, and of the part taken by George 
Thompson, Garrison, Wendell Phillips, 
Whittier, and Harriet Martineau. The lee- 
ture was an admirable piece of historical 


painting, and was received with great ap- 
plause. 
queseeene 9+ a 
In the Pennsylvania coke regions the 


new law prohibiting the employment of 
women or girls in the coke business has 
taken effect. ‘The manufacturers began re- 
fusing work to women when the bill was 
introduced into the Legislature last win- 
ter, so that only a few remained to be dis- 
charged, and those mostly Hungarians. 
When the government forbids women to 
earn an honest living by honest work, it is 
time women should have a voice in choos- 
ing their law-makers. 
init ieniuinaniae 





Omaha, Nebraska, has followed the ex- 
ample of Wyoming Territory, and sets the 
country an honest example, by ordering 
that the pay of women teachers shall here- 
after be the same as that paid to men of 
the same grade in the schools. As a gen- 
eral rule,throughout the country,our muni- 
cipal authorities are paying women from 
one-third to one-half what they pay men 
for the same amount and quality of work. 
We congratulate the friends of equal rights 
for women upon this practical result of 
the good seed sown in Nebraska during 
the woman suffrage campaign of 1883. 

oe 





Another and equally important step re- 
mains to be taken. Our public school sys- 
tem, as at present administered, not only 
discriminates in salaries on account of sex, 
but reserves first-class positions and sala- 
ries solely for the men, thus condemning 
women to subordinate positions. In order 
to secure just treatment to women as teach- 
ers, appointments to all positions in the 
schools, including that of principal, should 
be based upon merit as tested by an ex- 
amination analogous to that established by 
the civil service commissioners. ‘To these 
examinations men and women should alike 
be admitted as candidates. ‘This discrim- 
ination on account of sex is a relic of bar- 
barism, in the schools as everywhere else. 


eo 


The Minneapolis suffragists say there 
are more than fifty ladies in that city who 
pay taxes on one hundred thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of property and upwards. The 
tax is levied by men chosen by the vote of 
men only,—thousands of whom pay not 
one cent of taxes. ‘These women ask: ‘Is 
this right? Is this equality before the law? 
Many of these voters cannot read the bal- 
lots they vote. or even speak the lan- 
guage in which their qualifications to vote 
are printed. Nay, more, they could not, if 
their lives depended upon it, tell what con- 
stitutes a voter.” Tnese women wish that 
“some profound logician who opposes 








woman suffrage would prepare an article 
for publication, wherein it is shown that 
the taxed intelligent woman ought not to 
vote, and yet the untaxed ignorant man 
should vote.” It is to be hoped that the 
time is not far away when it will be clear- 
ly seen to be as great an injustice to tax 
and govern women without their consent 
as it is to tax and govern men without 
their consent. 
oe -— 

Anold friend of the Rey. O. B. Frothing- 
ham, in a private letter to one of the edi- 
tors of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, calls atten- 
tion to the fact that, logically and justly, 
the burden of proof rests upon Mr. Froth- 
ingham. ‘He calls on you and the suf- 
frage advocates to show, to his satisfac- 
tion, that, in the nature of things, as ¢ 
self-evident proposition, your cause is just 
and your demand reasonable. It seems to 
me it is for him, and for all opponents of 
suffrage, to show the contrary; to show 
why, if woman be of the human family, 
she should not have human rights or priv- 
ileges, should not be entitled to share 
alike with manin the whole field of human 
life; why the good sense, the wise thought, 
the sagacity, the generous feeling, of men 
should be enlisted in behalf of the general 
good, and all these qualities in women be 
jealously excluded.” This point is well 
taken. It is customary for opponents to 
claim, and with some show of reason, that 
the burden of proof rests upon those who 
ask for a change in the existing law. But 
we may well call upon them, in turn, to 
show cause why one glaring and arbitrary 
exception to our general principles of gov- 
ernment should be maintained in the case 
of women. The question may be addressed 
with especial pertinence to those oppon- 
ents who, like Mr. Frothingham, express 
the wish to give women equal rights in 
all other respects, and who approve all the 
manifold changes already made in the 
laws for that purpose. Why make an ex- 
ception in this one particular? If there be 
a reason, it is for them to show it. 


A 

We have received a handsomely illus- 
trated volume, entitled ‘The Statue of 
Liberty Enlightening the World,” de- 
scribed by the sculptor, Frederic Auguste 
Bartholdi, “published for the benetit of 
the pedestal fund” by the North American 
Review, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
‘The type, the paper, and the illustrations 
are of the best, and the history is interest- 
ing. But we have no heart to aid the ped- 
estal fund, or to ask others to do so. ‘That 
Statue of Liberty will look down on the 
long ranks of women, millions upon mil- 
lions, a subject class, not one of them hav- 
ing a jury trial by her peers, not one of 
them allowed to have a particle of power 
to make the laws that control their rights 
and interests, and those of their children. 
Why should this country add a fresh mock- 
ery to women by setting up any statue of 
liberty ? 





a 
We desire to call particular attention to 
the remarkable article in last week’s WoM- 
AN’s JOURNAL entitled ‘The Abandon- 
ment of Children.” If any one did not read 
it, he should turn back and do so. 
—_eo-2—____—— 


And still they come! A woman's col- 
umn in the Tribune, at North Platte, 
Lincoln Co., Nebraska. It is under the 
head **Home and Church,” with the motto 
‘Purity, Justice and Right.” It is edited 
by Anna J. Norris, and shows its colors as 
follows: 


“Monopoly of suffrage by one sex is 
simply a species of that tyranny which 
brute force has always shown to inferior 
physical strength. ever since the dawn of 
creation. We insist and shall continue to 
reiterate that one-half of the race has no 
moral right to arrogate to themselves a 
measure for the good of the whole, and 
say to the other haif: *You cannot exer- 
cise it, because you are net so big and 


| strong as I.’ ” 


eee -——_- —.- 


Miss Biggs, an English woman suffra- 
gist, says: 

‘*Nearly all our Poor Law Guardian la- 
dies are suffrage women. Many speak at 
our meetings; others are members and 
subscribers; there are very few who do 
not sympathize. Of course they see the 
use that the women’s participation in pub- 
lic business can be, and know how legisla- 
tion interferes with domestic and private 
life at every turn. Moreover, this movement 
has in great degree risen out of the suffrage 
work, so that naturally the same women 
are at work in both.” 


This is a good comment on Senator Tap- 
pan’s amusing argument that women could 
not find time for charitable work if they 
were allowed to vote for town officers. 





THE TABLES TURNED. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Last month a*tA Subscriber” inquired 
whether, in case of a quarrel, a husband 
‘an turn his wife out of the house, if she 
is ‘‘owner of the house and estate.” 

Legal decision always gives a husband 
the right to enjoy the benefits of the 
home, whether he contributes to its sup- 
port or not, but it is quite doubtful 
whether he would be permitted to eject 
the wife from a home of her own provid- 
ing. The stand is usually taken that he, 
as the owner, possesses the sole right of 
proprietorship. But with this ground of 
defence gone, his position is not so sure. 
How far, in such a case, his “peers” 
would adjudge his privileges to extend, 
can best be ascertained by actual test. 

A quite exceptional case of this kind oc- 
curred in Chester, Pa., nearly three years 
ago, in which, by a certain vantage of 
law, the wife was legally authorized to 
deny the husband the shelter of the do- 
mestic roof. The wife had been almost 
entirely self-supporting for some fifteen 
years, and, with money earned both before 
and after marriage, had bought and fur- 
nished a comfortable house. ‘The husband 
gradually narrowed the lines and drew the 
purse-strings closer, until he _ finally 
obliged his wife to make every provision 
for the family, while he carried on a sepa- 
rate business and pocketed the proceeds 
for his own pleasure. His requisitions 
and his ill-humor at last became unbeara- 
ble, and his better half found it necessary 
for her health and happiness to shake off 
this implacable parasite, who, to quote 
from the *‘Arabian Nights,” had become 
a veritable ‘Sold man of the sea.” 

During his temporary absence on a gun- 
ning trip, she removed his personal effects 
to other quarters, rented her house to her 
son-in-law, then boarding there, and sent 
notification to her husband of the fact. 
At the same time she was engaged to re- 
port proceedings of a neighboring County 
‘Teachers’ Institute, and while she was ab- 
sent he respected the situation; but, im- 
mediately on her return, he intruded his 
undesirable presence and announced his 
intention to remain, taking violent meas- 
ures to eject his son-in-law from the house. 
By legal advice, the wife then ‘barred 
out” the husband, on the occasion of his 
first exit from the house, and maintained a 
continual blockade to “hold the fort.” 
As the lease was not exactly valid, the sit- 
uation was one that required defence, and 
finally the husband sent a threatening let- 
ter, saying that, after a certain date, he 
would come and take possession, ‘*peacea- 
bly” if he could, ‘forcibly’ if he must. 

The wife then appealed to the protection 
of the court, as one in danger of injury to 
person or property, and the judge wisely 
decided that, to preserve the peace, the 
husband should be put under bonds not to 
interfere with his wife, or attempt entrance 
of the premises. This unparalleled decision 
was not rendered without due considera- 
tion and lively legal discussion. Asa pre- 
cedent, it was considered highly danger- 
ous to concede to a wife the privilege of 
excluding her husband from “his home,” 
as the counsel for the defence termed it, 
and the case was deferred for further con- 
sideration and delayed several weeks be- 
fore the point was gained. 

All honor to Judge Clayton, of Delaware 
Co., Pa., and to V. G. Robinson, Esq., of 
Media, Pa., for their just protection of an 
injured woman! 

A copy of the decision, or any further 
particulars, may be obtained by address- 
ing SOPHIE M. SPRINGER. 

Chester, Pa. 


eee — 
NEW YORK WOMAN SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN. 


Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake has appoint- 
ments to speak in New York, as follows: 
Lockport, July 2s. 
Albion, July 30. 
Rochester, July 31. 
Meadilla Forks, August 3. 
Richfield Springs, August 5. 
Morrisville, August 6. 
Watertown, August 7. 
Thousand Islands, August 10. 


oe 


MISS SHAW IN VERMONT. 





tev. Annie H. Shaw has returned from 
Vermont, after having given sixteen wom- 
an suffrage lectures in fifteen days. Not- 
withstanding the heat, her lectures were | 
well attended and awakened earnest inter- 
est. She is now taking a brief rest from 
her labors at her old home in East Dennis, 
the scene of her pastoral ministrations. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss ADA C, SWEET furnishes the poe- 
try for the Current of July 11. 

Mrs. L. L. Brackert, of North Water- 
ford, Me., has been appointed superinten- 
dent of the State industrial school for girls 
at Lancaster. 

MIss GREELY, secretary of the woman’s 
department of the New Orleans exhibition, 
is the guest of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, at 
Lawton’s Valley, R. 1. 

Miss KATE FIELD used her opportunity 
before the New England Assembly, at Fra- 
mingham, last week, to impress her opin- 
ions of Mormonism, gathered by careful 
study in Utah. 

Miss A. TAYLOR, for eight years presi- 
dent of the Wheeling Female College, has 
at the close of the school year resigned her 
position, to acvept that of president of 
Oread College, Worcester, Mass. 

Mrs. M. D. MorGaAn, of North Carolina, 
seems to have a monopoly in taxidermy in 
that State. She can not only mount the 
birds after being received at the shop, but 
can take a gun and go out and bring them 
n. 

Miss Cora C. McBRrIEN, for several 
years at the reformatory prison for wom- 
en, in Sherborn, formerly as cle k and lat- 
terly as deputy, has resigned, and will take 
charge of the New England Hospital for 
women and children, in Boston. 

Miss MCMULLIN, of the Anglo-American 
Times, London, England, called at our of- 
fice last week, and showed us her “‘electric 
brush” which took a gold medal at the 
New Orleans Exposition. It strongly af- 
fects the magnet, forming a battery of con- 
siderable power when in use. 


Mrs. BARRON has made her presence at 
the Fabyan House evident by the beauti- 
ful decorations of evergreens und ferns 
with which the halls, the dining-room, and 
the parlors are trimmed, as in the former 
years that she has been there. The grounds 
of the Fabyan have been improved by rock- 
eries, flower-beds, and shade-trees. 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, through her 
attorney, Howard Douglass, of Cincinnati, 
has brought suit against the Church Musi- 
cal Company for the publication as a song, 
over Colonel John A. Joyce’s signature, of 
a poem she claims to have written. ‘The 
poem is called ‘Solitude,’ and has been 
published in nearly every paper in this 
country. Colonel Joyce lays claim to the 
production, and says it was written, over 
twenty years ago, on a banter of George D. 
Prentice, of the Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Mrs. M, E. BRADFORD has been the fore- 
man of the Boston Commonwealth from its 
beginning, and has brought out every issue 
for fourteen years until that of last week, 
when her connection with that paper ceas- 
ed. She took the entire responsibility of 
the Commonwealth when, at any time, Mr. 
Slack was absent. She did the mailing, 
could give a hand at the types, or com- 
mand editorials. She was invaluable to 
that paper. Her business fidelity and abil- 
ity were greatly esteemed by Mr. Slack. 
Mrs. Bradford will be ready for a new en- 
gagement in September, after her summer 
vacation. Her address is 249 Lexington 
St., E. Boston. 

Mrs. MAry CLEMENT LEAVITT, in her 
travels round the world in the interest of 
the temperance cause, uses her opportuni- 
ty to aid the movement for the equal rights 
of women. New Zealand papers, lately 
received, report at length her excellent 
speeches in that far-off land, where the 
woman suffrage question is already a 
live issue. ‘The Colonial Treasurer and the 
Lyttleton Times give great praise to Mrs. 
Leavitt. ‘The latter paper closes a long, 
friendly editorial with the frank expres- 
sion that ‘‘the political enfranchisement of 
womer would be a good thing for man- 
kind.” 

Mrs. Lourse Lunt and Mrs. L. M. 
FLINT, of Stoughton, are members of an 
improvement society which is doing much 
for the comfort of the residents of that 
town, both in the way of better sidewalks 
and shade-trees. In order to raise funds 
they have undertaken to prepare and pre- 
sent for two nights ‘The Haymakers.”” It 
has been voted to place two ice-water tanks 
in the upper town hall, for better conve- 
nience to the public on the occasion of par- 
ties and other gatherings. The society 
wishes to set out more trees, erect addi- 
tional street lights, and extend the concrete 
sidewalks. As its funds are spent entirely 
for the good of the public, the citizens will 
doubtless be generous with their patron- 
age. 
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ZURICH FOR AMERICAN WOMEN STUDENTS. 
Editors Woman's Journal 

The increasing numbers of American 
women students coming to Ziirich make it 
worth while to publish a short statement 
of the advantages which Zirich offers 
women, and the methods by which these 
advantages may best be turned to account. 

The four faculties of the University and 
all departments of the Federal Poly technic 
School admit women upon exactly the 
same terms as men, and under the same 
requirements for admission and gradua- 
tion. Thus far, however, no American 
woman has entered the School of Theology. 
and the first American woman student of 
law is now registered under the sub-facul- 
ty of Political Science. ‘The largest num- 
ber of American women students are regis- 
tered in the Medical School, and the see- 
ond in the School of Philosophy. The 
number of law students will be increased 
during the present year. 

No American woman having yet entered 
the Theological School, Lam not in a posi- 
tion to make suggestions as to work in that 
department. For mere study of the official 
schedule of lectures, without knowledge 
of the personality and methods of the lee- 
turer, is simply misleading. 

The School of Philosophy offers, in the 
departments of philosophy, psychology, 
philology, history, and literature, small 
inducement for American women to leave 
home. Except **Anvarius’ Psychology,” 
“Vigelin’s History of Civilization’ (not 
read every year), and possibly a few lec- 
tures upon French and German literature, 
there is quite as good instruction open to 
women in America. For mere study of 
the French or German language, it is more 
sensible to go directly to France or Ger- 
many. 

The second department of the School of 
Philosophy ofters excellent instruction in 
mathematics, botany, zoology, physics, 
chemistry, etc., and the student enjoys the 
unusual advantage of commanding the re- 
sources of a fine Polytechnic Faculty in all 
eases where the University curriculum is 
weak. It is to be deplored that the less valu- 
able section of the School of Philosophy at- 
tracts a much larger proportion of the 
American women students than this truly 
excellent scientific department. 

As preparation for practice in America, 
the Ziirich Law School offers nothing. The 
greater part of the instruction provided is 
devoted to the Pandects and Institutions, 
while the chairs of Constitutional and In- 
ternational Law, and Philosophy of Law, 
are occupied by men incompetent to fill 
them. Railroad and Insurance Law, as 
here taught, are inapplicable in America, 
and of the Common Law there is no men- 
tion made. 

For women, on the other hand, who as- 
pire to be something more than mere prac- 
titioners, a year or two of work in the sub- 
faculty of Staatswissenschaft is invaluable. 
For all modern law rests ultimately upon 
an economic foundation, and she who 
would defend, expound, or change the law 
should study the economic workings 
which underlie property-holding, mar- 
riage, and the manifold legal relations of 
our modern life. If, like a true physician, 
she would heal the social organism, she 
must study it as an organism; otherwise, 
her legal activity must prove mere legal 
quackery. For journalists, teachers of his- 
tory and social science, and all those wom- 
en whose sense of their growing public re- 
sponsibility leads them to strive towards a 
comprehension of the countless social 
problems of our time, this faculty cannot 
be too strongly recommended. The leec- 
tures upon political economy, methods of 
taxation, and the functions of government, 
are such as are nowhere else accessible. 
They open to the student the vast field of 
modern German research—a service which 
it is impossible for the lecturers of Eng- 
lish or American universities to render. 
In connection with the Cantonal Library 
and the Museum collection of current lit- 
erature of the subject in all languages, this 
sub-faculty offers most fruitful occupa- 
tion, covering at least two years. But it 
pre-supposes ample preparation. Before 
leaving America the student should read 
attentively the works of Adam Smith and 
Rieardo, as preparation for the study of 
modern scientific investigation, which can- 
not be understood without a knowledge of 
the researches which preceded them. For 
this purpose Sumner’s and Perry's dilu- 
tions are worthless; the English works 
should be read at first hand. John Stuart 
Mill should also be read unadulterated in 
the original. So, too, the works of Henry 
C. Carey; not as original contributions to 
economic science (for in their essence 
Carey’s teachings are those of his German 
predecessor, Friedrich List, applied to 
American circumstances) ; but as a neces- 
sary part of the study of the development 
of political economy. Carey, too, should 
be studied in his own works and not in 
Professor Thompson’s poor handbooks. 
The student should also read Herbert Spen- 
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cer’s “Social Statics,” with the comments | 
to be found in Lawrence Groulund’s “Co- | 


operative Commonwealth.” After Carey, 
no American name greets the student's ear 
so often in Switzerland and Germany as 
that of Henry George. In spite of defects 
inevitable in the absence of an intimate 
acquaintance with the master-works of 
modern German economie research, Mr. 
George’s criticism of the developments of 
the past few years, and his demonstration 
of the universal nature of the present proc- 
ess of industrial and social development, 
should do much to free the candid student 
from that national pharisaisim, that habit- 
ual thanking God that America is not as 
other lands, which makes it so extraor- 
dinarily dificult for us to learn from the 
experience and the teachings of European 
nations. Mr. George’s inadequate solution 
of the problems he has formulated dimin- 
ishes neither the brilliancy nor the correct- 
ness of his criticism. If, nevertheless, 
after careful study of the foregoing au- 
thors, the question is still an open one 
as to the truth of the proposition that 
in America, as everywhere else, wages 
tend toa minimum barely securing exist- 
ence for the working man and his chil- 
dren, while the development of machinery 
under present conditions tends to reduce 
the number of workmen employed, by 
superseding human power by mechanical 
power, and by compelling women and 
children to perform work formerly per- 
formed by men; then the student should 
make a careful study of the reports of the 
Bureau of Statistics of Massachusetts, 
with special reference to the official state- 
ments of its chief, Mr. Carroll D. Wright. 

Unfortunately, the only books now aec- 
cessible to the American student which 
throw any light upon the infinitely valu- 
able German literatare of political econ- 
omy are Roscher's ‘History of Political 
Economy” (which represents a school now 
rather antiquated, and is translated into 
English from an edition superseded in the 
German universities), and Groulund’s **Co- 
operative Commonwealth,” of which I 
shall have oceasion to speak later. As to 
Professor Richard Ely’s handbook of 
**Modern Socialism,” the author's misrep- 
resentations of his subject make the study 
of his work a double loss of time for the 
conscientious student; first. in reading the 
author’s own confusion, and second, in la- 
boriously comparing his statements with 
those of the authors from whom they are 
professedly taken, in order to ascertain 
which are invented. which perverted, and 
which taken from such untrustworthy 
sources us BOhmert and Mehring. In the 
absence of translations, and of honest, 
eflicient English condensations of the Ger- 
man researches of the past forty years, 
an especial value attaches to Mr. Law- 
rence Groulund’s **Co-operative Common- 
wealth,” because, while its economic chap- 
ters give a faithful and popular reproduc- 
tion of the essence of the German investi- 
gations, the skilful application to American 
conditions makes it evident that the Ger- 
man works are no more limited in their sci- 
entific bearing than the works of Smith and 
Ricardo. Asa matter of fact, they are less 
so, for the English writers had England 
alone in mind in their generalizations, 
whereas the modern German school recog- 
nizes as its field of investigation a process 
of industrial development common to des- 
potie, protective Germany, and _ parlia- 
mentary, free-trade England, to the pro- 
tective, presidential republics, France and 
America, as well as to the free-trade, demo- 
cratic little Swiss republic. which goes its 
peaceful way without emperor, king, or 
president,—a process of development com- 
mon, in short, to all industrially progres- 
sive communities. ‘Though his criticism is 
less brilliant, Mr. Groulund has yet an ad- 
vantage over Mr. George, in that a knowl- 
edge of the German investigations en- 
abled the “Co-operative Commonwealth” 
to solve problems for which **Progress and 
Poverty” offered no adequate solution. 
Happily Mr. George's later work, ‘‘Social 
Problems,” gives evidence of wider study 
of the German master-works, and of cor- 
respondingly deeper insight. 

Ihave dwelt at length upon the course 
of study which should precede work in 
Ziirich, because, having wasted many pree- 
ious hours in Americ: 
handbooks of Professors Sumner, Perry. 
and ‘Thompson, I brought to Ziirich the 
prevailing American belief that all politi- 
cal economy and the chief functions of 
government hinge upon the question of 
free trade or protection. Accordingly, be- 
fore [ could make any progress towards 
a comprehension of scientific modern re- 
searches, I found myself obliged to spend 
many more precious hours in Ziirich, in 
studies of Smith, Ricardo, Mill, and Carey, 
which might much better have been made 
in America. In the course of these the 
tariff question naturally assumed its proper 
position as a matter of expediency accord- 
ing to the conditions of any given country 
at any given time. Moreover, I feel sure 
that so long as the ‘‘works” of the profes- 
sorial trio hold their present place in our 


in study of the | 





universities, I shall not be their lasc or 
their only victim. 
FLORENCE KELLEY WISCHNEWETZKY. 
[Conclusion pext week.! 
“oe - 


KEEP THE CHILDREN YOUNG. 


Some time since, the writer occupied 
part of a column inthe WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
with a few thoughts in regard to the hun- 
ger for amusement, or rather for excite- 
ment, sO common among our boys and 
girls in all classes of society. One need 
but briefly consider this age of rapid 
growth in which we live, to find plenty of 
reasons to account for the uneasy, restless 
condition of our children and young peo- 
ple, which leads them to seek such con- 
stant and changing amusement. 

No attempt will here be made to discuss 
these underlying causes, but, whatever 
they are, thoughtful people must, I be- 
lieve, agree that too much interest can 
scarcely be raised to combat customs and 
fashions which are ruinous to the health 
and vigor of our boys and girls. ‘There- 
fore, it may be worth while to suggest 
something in the direction of remedy for 
these unwholesome tendencies. 

| believe that children should be kept 
children longer than is customary, and 
that extravagance must be kept out of 
their lives. Simple dress, diet, and amuse- 
ments must be insisted on, instead of the 
unhealthful and expensive clothes and 
playthings which only turn our babies 
into miniature men and women of fashion. 
A child of five, to my knowledge, recently 
objected to a red ribbon for her hair, say- 
ing: **Blue is my color.” Boys of six go 
bowling through our village streets on ve- 
lovipedes, instead of bringing in wood or 
playing horse with innocent broom-sticks 
in the back yards of their respective 
homes, under the supervision of their 
mothers. 

If children are educated chiefly in the 
streets and away from home while very 
young, how can one expect them to settle 
down contentedly to books and work when 
they are twelve or thirteen? Children of 
from four to ten can, with care and effort 
on the parents’ part, be interested in little 





occupations that will busy them at home | 


and keep them contented; but once let 
u child feel that he is free to go and come 
at will, and no coaxing or punishing can 
repair the injury. The first time a child 
goes outside his father’s gate without per- 
mission is a long step toward the loud 
street-manners, slang, smoking, and a host 
of other evils that mothers too late think 
they have tried hard to prevent. 

Natural history studies afford wonder- 
ful opportunities to amuse little folks as 
well as to teach them. <A child of tive 
years can be laying the foundation of 
scientific tastes and love of nature, and at 
the same time be healthfully amused, by 
having a hand-magnifying-glass and spend- 
ing a few minutes a day in informal les- 
sons in botany. ‘These will soon interest 
him enough, so that you will find his own 
observations and questions a constant sur- 
prise and delight to both child and parent. 
A little corner of the garden, and tools 
with which to work it, may for both boys 
and girls happily and usefully occupy a 
part ofeach day during the spring, sum- 
mer, and autumn months, if only they are 
started at the work in a right spirit. 

Boys who have a mechanical rather than 
a scientific bias can be employed in the 
barn or wood-shed with a little set of car- 
penters’ tools. Most bright children can 
be greatly interested in studying animals. 
I knew of a little boy only six years old 
who one summer used daily to feed a 
cricket that lived in the chinks about a 
basement window. A little girl of my ac 
quaintance spent hours in taming mice, 
finally becoming so familiar with them 
that she could harness them and drive 
them about with bits of string. 

‘Toads are easily tamed so as to come at 
regular times for food. ‘These and many 
other harmless little creatures are safer 
and more profitable companions for a child 
than some chance playmates may prove to 
be. The fear, so frequently expressed, 
that the housewifery spirit is fast becom- 
ing rare among our girls and young wom- 
en of the better classes, is puerile enough 
if founded on the desire to retain that 
spirit to the exclusion of other tastes and 
ambitions. 
able people who do not see too many of 
our girls growing up with a positive dis- 
taste for household work, and substitut- 
ing for it no trade or profession. We 


should see far less of this spirit of idleness | 


and ignorance regarding home duties, the 
knowledge of which will seldom prove 
valueless even to women who are never to 
be called upon to practise them habitually, 
if mothers earlier taught their daughters 
usefully to employ their hands. Sewing, 
knitting, simple cookery, in fact most of 
the rudiments of good housekeeping, may 
pleasantly and easily be learned in child- 
hood. Children enjoy the feeling that 
they are of use. If more little girls of six 
or eight were taught to wash dishes, dust, 
pull out basting-threads, and so on, I vyen- 


And yet there are few reason- | 








| trude Dunn Hicks, Chicago. 
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ture to say fewer school-girls of sixteen 
would shirk or sneer at necessary health- 
ful work when an overtasked mother is in 
need of their help. 

By such measures as those just outlined, 
I believe this unnatural demand for con- 
stant change and amusement could be 
much lessened. Life is not a playground, 
and would it not be vastly better to start 
children with the true idea that it is a tield 
for work than to amuse them by all sorts 
of frivolous excitements and changes, until 
they not only have no desire to lead useful 
lives, but, when mature years come, too 
often show a positive dread of independent 
work ? 

If only in every village throughout the 
country,—it is too much to look for it in 
the cities, —mothers would establish a fash- 
ion of keeping children young just as long 
And if, besides this, parents 
would cultivate a close intimacy with each 
individual child from the first years of its 
life, there would be far less danger of fail- 
ure or disaster when the child has grown 
into a young man or woman, with all the 
problems of life to ineet and solve substan- 
tially alone. FANNY D. BERGEN. 


as possible! 
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WOMEN INVENTORS AT NEW ORLEANS. 


An important feature of woman's work 
at the World’s Exposition in New Orleans 
was illustrated by the exhibition of pat- 
ented inventions. The following is taken 
from the report of “Catharine Cole,” in 
the New Orleans Picayune : 


ILLINOIS, 


Curvilinear system of dress-cutting and 
fitting, illustrated by cut and made-up 
paper designs, by Miss C. A. ‘Tierney. 

Ozone, a method invented by Dr. Isabel 
M. Melchell, of Chicago, for the preserva- 
tion of fruits, meats, milk, eggs, and all 
articles of food, in a natural condition 
without the use of ice, regardless of tem- 
perature, for months and years. One of 
the most successful of scientitic discoveries. 

The Whitney Fish-Boner, 
Mrs. Whitney, of Chicago, manufactured 
by Whitney & ‘Taylor. This consists of a 
small seraper, which will rapidly remove 
scales, and also the entrails and bones of 
the fish. 

Portable wire summer-house, invented 
by Mrs. Nettie G. Rood, of Chicago, con- 
sists of a wire house all hinged together, 
very light, easily carried, and with a roof 
of tenting canvas. House absolutely in- 
sect proof and made in half-a-dozen dit- 
ferent shapes, from small hunter's tent. 
easily carried, to commodious summer- 
house, holding twenty persons and tea- 
table 

Squatter’s cottage, or portable combina- 
tion cottage. Inventor, Mrs. Nettie G. Rood, 
of Chicago. ‘This cottage is built in num- 
bered sections, and can be taken down and 
put up like asolved puzzle. It has a large 
room with bow-window, and an exten- 
sion of wire, to be used as dining-room, 
etc. The whole cottage is insect-proof. 
Mrs. Rood is the inventor of a folding-hed 
exhibited in the cottage, a chair, and 
many other small conveniences not exhib- 


Invented by | 


Egg-stand. Mrs. M. ‘Tisdale, 
Rapids. 
Self-feeding griddle-greaser. Mrs. Euge- 
nia Kilborn, Cedar Rapids. 
Excelsior ironing table. 


Cedar 


Mrs. S. L. 


| Avery, of Manson. 


Egy-beater. Mrs. 


Cedar Rapids. 


Eugenia Kilborn, 


Porcupine tooth-pick holder. Mrs. 
Ayers, of Clinton. 
Invalid bed. Mrs. A. P. Fobes, of 


Dubuque. 
The women of 


INDIANA 


exhibit many useful inventions and works 
requiring inventive ability. Included are 
a lot of beautiful tiles made by the women 
employed in the Encaustic Tile Company 
of Indianapolis. 

A tine map of the Wabash River is ex- 
hibited by Miss Alice Morton, topographi- 
cal draughtsman in the U.S. Engineer's 
office at Indianapolis. 

Patent dust-pan. Invented by Elizabeth 
Riley. of Indianapolis, has a long handle, 
and the dust can be swept easily into the 
pan and held there, without being blown 
about. 

Imperishable evergreens, Miss M. A, 
Jones. 

Improved railroad car seat, no name. 

‘The inventions of 


CALIFORNIA 


women, that are exhibited, are a snow- 
plow, patented by Miss A. E. Deitz, of 
Oakland. 

A hook and eye, very good, Harriet W. 
Strong, of Oakland. 

A dust and crumb receiver, A. E. Deitz, 
Oakland, 

Patent adjustable button-hole, Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Balmforth, Oakland. 

The Bedford window and transom hoist- 
er. 
Insect powder, Mrs. Hill. 


Lecture and reading desk, by lady of 
Oakland. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Eureka ironing-board, Myra Burlin- 


game, Closter. 

Etchings on silk, indelible colors, Mrs. 
Hattie Van Cleal, Menlo Peak. 

Bread-kneader, Mrs. Edwards. This 
turns like a clothes-wringer, dough being 
run through it. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Flint underwear and gossamer rubber 
garment. 

Decorators’ easel for holding china while 
being painted. 

Flexible halter, Mrs. Carpenter. 
recommended, 

Piano-stool foot-rest, Olive Burlingame, 
Worcester. Manufactured by Burlingame 
& Dickinson. 

Soap-holders, Mrs. A. M. Hayward, 
Charlestown, ‘To be attached to bathtubs. 

Dressing case and commode combined, 
Helen Nar, Boston. 

The Semple Cutter with quarto clamp, 
used by Harper Bros.. Houghton & Mifflin, 


Well 


| Aldine Printing Co.. ete., Mrs. M. Il. Sem- 


ited. She is the manager of a large intel- 
ligence office in Chicago, and is well | 


| known and highly regarded. 


King bucket. Invented by Mrs. Ger- 
This is an 


oblong bucket for carrying ice-cream and 


ple. Lowell. 

Cistern spout trap, to prevent insects, 
ete., falling into cistern, Mrs. J. M. Hicks, 
Roxbury. 

Controllable bee-hive, Mrs. Lizzie Cotton. 
No address. 

Flatiron with adjustable handle, Mrs. 
Potts. No address. 

lroning-table, Mary G. Barbour, Haver- 
field. 

Patent device for greasing baking dishes, 


| a wad of sponge and felt, Mrs. Jane B. 


oysters in. It is made of paper and is 
waterproof, 
Skirt-supporter. Invented by Mrs. | 


Stockham, of Chicago. 
ment of patent fasteners attached to a cot- 
ton waist, or body, and which relieves the 
strain upon the hips by heavy dress-skirts. 

‘Treasure-belt. Inventor, Mrs. Ada Kep- 
ley, of Effingham. This isan excellent ar- 
rangement for travellers who carry large 
sums of money. It isa sort of bib, fasten- 
ing like a child’s apron over the shoulders, 
with pockets just under the arm-pits. 
least pressure of the arms convinces the 
treasure-carrier that he has his valuables 
safe. 

Safety rubbers 
go. This invention consists merely of a 
strap attached to the ordinary **guloche,” 
and which prevents the wearer, ou a mud- 
dy day, from finding himself in the predica- 
ment of “my son John,” who had ‘one 
shoe off and one shoe on.” 

Portable nursery chair. Invented by 
Mrs. E. A. Matherson, of Chicago. 
is a child's toilet chair, which can be folded 
up or packed in trunk or strapped to a 
travelling satchel. 

Combination dressing-case and bath-tub. 
Consists of a dressing-bureau. ‘The front 
pulls out on a slide and discloses a good- 
sized bath-tub, with bowl and pitcher on 
side, a mirror behind. Mrs. M. E. Gilman. 

Washing machine. Inventor, Mrs. Ella 
Goodwyn. This is a wash-tub, with a lid, 
having a convex, ridged rubber bottom. 
and a similar coneave rubber lid. The lid 
turns half way round by means of a crank. 
Itis claimed that by this method it is not 
necessary to boil the clothes, and that it 
does not wear them out, the action of the 
machine and movement being the same as 
if gently rubbed between the hands. 

Painting on velvet, a process invented 
by Miss Forquahson, of Chicago. 

In the department of the Women’s Work 
of 

IOWA 


are many inventions. 


The following is 
the list : 


Fly-sereen door attachment. Phaebe 
Lambourne, West Liberty. 
Photograph-album. Viola J. Angie, | 


Spencer. 
Step-ladder. 
Des Moines. 


Baking powder can and measurer com- | 


bined. Mrs. Lillie Raymond, Osceola. 
Cooking thermometer. Mrs. Flora 
Grace, of Perry. 


A simple arrange- | 


The | 


Mrs. Starrett, of Chica- | 


This | 


Mrs. Mary G. Gartrell, | 


Smith, Worcester. 

luvalid’s mattress, with handles for lift- 
ing, Mrs. Smith, Somerville. 

Kettle-cover. No name. 

Fire-escape ladder, Helen Disker. No 
address. Highly approved at Patent Office, 
and by New York Fire Commission. 

Device for posting clothes-liae, Mrs. F. 
C, Sparhawk, Newton Centre. 

A pie-lifter, for taking pies from their 
baking pans. No name. 

Lockwood's tield portfolio, Mrs. Perei- 
val D. Richards, West Medford. Being a 
large, flat book with blotting leaves and 
perforated strips of gummed paper and 
pockets. 

System for cutting garments by meas- 
ure, Mrs. B. A. Stearns. Boston. 

Bates’ health underwaists, Miss ©, Bates, 
Boston, 

Cinderella sitting doll, Isabella Gibson, 
Boston, inventor and maker. 

Seasoning for soups, etc... Mme. Favier, 
Boston. 

Indestructible dolls, Miss Grace, of Bry- 
ant. ‘These are made of French leather. 

Broom and brush holder, Mrs. E. An- 
nette Brown, Waltham. 


Cover for broom handle. No address. 


MIssOURI. 


Corset-protector, Ellen Bailey, St. 
Charles. To prevent clasps from rusting 
by perspiration. 

Powder-puff. No address. 

Card game of colors. 

The pond fort boot buttoned up side. 
No name. 

NEW YORK, 

Sewing-machine, Mary Carpenter, [now 


Ilooper.| For sewing straw hats and bon- 
nets; now inuniversal use. English patent 


sold for 810,000. 
Portable kiln for tiring china. 
M. Fitch, Albany. 


MAINE. 


Mrs. M. 


Bosom-board for ironing shirts, Mary 
Jennings, Wayne. 


CONNECTICOT. 


Photograph of a machine for applying 
heat to sick persons, Dr. Celeste Benedict, 
Bridgeport. 

Dust-pan with handle, Annie Moss, Mun- 
roe. 

Dust-repeller, sponge in wire frame to 
wear over the mouth, Helen Sharp, Con- 
cord. 


WISCONSIN. 


Pearl's perforated and stamping outfit, 
{ Mrs. W. C. Wiley, Milwaukee. 
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VIRGINIA, 


ae 
' 


Adjustable foot-rest for car-seat, Henri- 
etta Dangerfield, Harrisburg. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Lazy foot-rest, Mrs. Staniels & Co., Con- | 


cord. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Chimney-ventilator for chimneys having 
one central smoke hole Mrs. Ghiradine. 

scientific dress-trimming cutter, patented 
by Miss M. L. Gardner. 


MICHIGAN. 
Folding trunk, Mrs, Call. 
OHLO, 


Carpet-stretcher, Mrs. Jane Bidwell, 
Springtield. 
Hand-protector to slip over 


save the hands from blisters. 


brooms and 
No name. 
TEXAS. 
Dough-kneader, Mrs. 
Gauche. 
Cream-pan, Sarah Noesal, Corpus Christi. 


Ewell. Sold by 


MINNESOTA, 


Victor pillow-sham holder. 
lroning-table, combining ten articles in 
one. Mrs. H. H. Dearbon, Austin. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


In the Christian Woman's Exchange ex- 
hibit: 

Maize-cutter, both for kitchen and table 
use, Miss E. M. Anderson, New York. 

Also a clamp for fastening fluting-irons, 
etc., to the table. 

Patent corset- fastener, 
Adams, Arden, N. C,. 


“eo 


CONSERVATIVE DRESS REFORM, 


Miss ©. A. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

We must have a reform in dress. But 
we cannot now, if ever, adopt the ‘divided 
skirt.””. he good reformers are a little 
too hasty. We want to be comfortable 
and healthy, and strong, but we also want 
to look pretty ; so we fear we must have our 
graceful motions restricted, wear soiled 
skirts, and suffer for want of freedom in 
our lives, until kind ladies can tind some- 
thing less hideous than bloomers, and more 
beautiful than the divided skirt. 

When we compare the short dress worn 
at present by women, with the long train- 
skirt that used to take up the dirt from the 
streets, one can see what a stride in the 
right direction fashion has made. Yeta 
sober matron with growing daughters sees 
much to deplore in the fashions of to-day. 
Those who have the leisure to travel, to 
drive, to ride, or to pursue more active em- 
ployments, find the mass of drapery which 
custom prescribes, burdensome; and cer- 
tainly the army of women that toils and 
spins must find free movements hindered 
by the quantity of material clinging to the 
lower part of the body. With superfluous 
ornament and superfluous quantity of ma- 
terial, women struggle, with their natural 
motions constantly restricted. 

If a close-fitting undersuit of wool that 
covers the entire body is worn, all but a 
singe light skirt inside the dress can be 
thrown aside, and greater freedom in walk- 
ing preserved. ‘The skirts must also be 
curtailed; and although the world has 
been supposed to be ignorant of the fact 
that women as well as men have feet and 
legs, as these have been studiously covered, 
it seems to us a well-made, neat boot, and 
tasteful stocking, if permitted to be seen, 
need work no harm. If women are to try 
to do the work which has been relegated 
heretofore to men, they must first be com- 
fortable, yet they cannot afford to be less 
beautiful. The utmost simplicity, which 
will get rid of fringes and ribbons and 
ends and bangles, and the least voluminous 
mass of material that can be used, would 
ensure comfort and keep beauty. Hats 
that will not be ruined by a little rain or 
dampness, serviceable wool wraps, short 
skirts, boots that defy weather, all might 
be utilized and still a sense of fitness pre- 
served. 

No woman can so well attain a perfect 
development of muscle with corsets as 
without them. ‘They are an artificial sup- 
port. Until the body needs no extra sup- 
port, and can rely upon the strength that 
the muscles are intended to give, it is not 
perfect in its development. Corsets are 
certainly going out of fashion, and well- 
fitting waists are showing our women that 
the body can be healthy only when it can 
be free. Leave it untrammelled, and sup- 
ple motions are spontaneous. Anything 
like long skirts that trammel it is a hin- 
drance to natural movements. All that art 
‘an do to make a toilet beautiful to the 
eye pales before the strength that comes 
from simplicity united to the unconscious 
grace born of physical freedom. 

If the reformers will unite beauty with 
simplicity, we think we can follow them. 
Meantime, we can accept shorter skirts of 
light weight, close-fitting garments that 
do not impede freedom of motion; we can 
accept simplicity in ornament; we can 
adopt beauty of color and nicety in adjust- 
ment; and, finally, have a purity of taste 
pervade our whole toilette, while a sense 
of fitness is preserved. 

Individuality is a most valuable factor, 
and su is a discrimination to suit the occa- 
sion. Each woman can make her fashion, 


| Ventura, 
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and in a certain way help others to do the 
same. A. E. F 
or _ - 


THE WOMAN'S LEGION OF VENTURA. 


That excellent newspaper, the Signal, of 
California, is fairly alive with ar- 
ticles in advocacy of woman suffrage. ‘The 
ladies of that city have organized 
ty, and have ay pointed a committee whose 
names are signed to the following spirited 
manifesto. 


a socie- 


THE WOMAN'S LEGION, 


We, the undersigned, women of Ventu- 
ra. and citizens of the United States of 
America, resolving that we will no longer 
quietly submit to be classed with crimi- 
nals, idiots, aud insane, pledge ourselves to 
do everything in our power to procure an 
acknow led giment of woman's lawful sta- 
tus as a citizen entitled te all the preroga- 
tives of citizenship equal with man, and 
guaranteed in the letter of the 14th amend- 
ment to the Constitution: ‘All persons 
born or naturalized in the United States, 
and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are 
citizens of the United States and of the 
State wherein they res'de. No State shall 
make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of cit- 
izens of the United States.”’ Surely we are 
‘persons ;” if so, we are citizens entitled to 
the full right of citizenship, and as such 
we demand acknowledgment of our 
rights. 

Signed: Mrs. 8S. M. LYLE, 

Mrs. L. C. MCKEEBY, 
Mrs. 8S. L. STUART, 
Mrs. W. G. ADAMs, 
Mrs. J. HAMER, 

Mrs. PAULINE CURRAN, 
Mrs. A. CoMsTock, 
Mrs. J. KEENER, 

Mrs. C. L. BARD, 
Mrs. J. PARSONS, 

Mrs. I. BARNARD. 
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LITERARY NOTICES 


How We Are Governep: An Explanation of 
the Constitution and Government of the United 


States. A Book for Young People. By Anna 
Laurens Dawes. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
$1 50. 


This book is by the daughter of Senator 
Dawes, and is dedicated to him. It ex- 
plains the United States Constitution, and 
the methods of governing established 
under it. The three primary divisions of 
legislative, executive, and judicial power 
are successively treated. Under the first 
head are detailed the powers of Congress 
and the methods of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and Senate. Under the second 
is a sketch of the powers and duties of the 
president and his subordinates. Lastly 
we have a chapter on the jud cial system. 
The rights, privileges, and duties of the 
individual citizen are explained, and also 
the limited sovereignties of the States 
under the supremacy of the nation ‘The 
Territorial system is described. he clos- 
ing chapter is a comprehensive glance at 
the government as a whole. 

In this treatise on government by a 
woman, we find no reference to the fact 
that one-half the citizens of the United 
States are women, except the following: 

“In this country three things must be 
true of a voter. . . . He must be a citizen 
of the Uni'ed States, either by birth or nat 
uralization; he must be twenty-one years 
old, and, in order to vote, he must also be 
a male citizen.” 

Miss Dawes explains and justifies these 
limitations of suffrage. The voter must 
be a citizen because *-a country cannot be 
safely governed by men taking no interest 
in its affairs and having nothing to do with 
its welfare.” He must be twenty-one 
years old, “for neither could a country 
be well governed by children, and this is 
the age at which a sort of common con- 
sent of mankind declares a youth to have 
arrived at manhood.” The disfranchise 
ment of sex, she explains as follows: 

“The world has always believed that 
the judgment of men is better in matters 
of government than that of women, and 
nations have stood against all sorts of 
pressure to give woman a share in these 
affairs. There have been some famous 
queens and empresses, but this has not 
changed the general opinion that only men 
are concerned with government.” 

If Miss Dawes had stopped here, we 
should have made no special objection to 
this over-statement. But the author, who, 
in her own case, illustrates the absurdity 
of the limitation of sex by assuming to be 
a teacher of the science of government, 
proceeds to justify her own exclusion and 
that of all other women as follows: (The 
italics are her own.) 

“It is sometimes argued that in olden 
times ruling and fighting depended on each 
other, but that at the present time gov- 
ernments are sustained by money, and 
women who pay taxes have a right to 
share in governing. As there is no right 
to help govern, but only such a privilege, 
given by the people to whom they choose, 
this argument is not sufficient. The pres- 
ent restriction of this privilege to men 
may or may not be wise, or even just, but 
itis a fact; and it will probably continue 
to be true for a long time to come that a 
voter for the officers of the United States 
government must bea male citizen twenty- 
one years old. ‘The Constitution specifies 
no other conditions necess: iry to a voter, 
but allows each State to settle that matter 
for itself.” 

Here are two errors of fact: 1, **To help 
govern,” under the United States Consti- 
tution, is not a privilege, but a right. It is 
‘*we the people,” not **we the male people.” 
One-half of the people are women. The 
Declaration of Independence, previously 
adopted by delegates-from all the original 
thirteen States. affirms the inalienable per- 
sonal rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness, rights of women as well as 
men, and declares that ‘‘to secure these 
rights governments are instituted, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the 





governed.” Women are governed, and the 
only form of consent known in our goy- 
ernment is the vote. 

It is not even true that women were origi- 
nally excluded by the States, since, in New 
Jersey, women were voters at the time 
when the United States Constitution was 
adopted, while, on the other hand. in no 
State but Vermont were men allowed to 
vote except upon a property qualification. 

2. Miss Dawes is also clearly wrong in 
implying that any limitations of voting are 
contained in the United States Constitu- 
tion, which refers the subject wholly to 
the States, except so far as disfranchise- 
ment on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude, is prohibited to 
them by the fifteenth amendment. In a 
foot-note she adds: 

‘There are two or three States which 
allow women to vote for certain offices of 
the State itself and to fill such offices. 
But this does not apply to national offices. 
Congress probably would not allow wom- 
en in that body, even if they should be 
elected.’ 

This surmise, even if verified, would not 
alter the fact that Congress would have no 
legal right to refuse ¢ oduaesion toa woman 
who should be legally elected by a major- 
ity of voters in any congressional district 
to represent them on the floor of Congress. 
It is unfortunate that a work in many re- 
spects useful and admirable, should be 
made unfit for a text-book in our schools 
and colleges by these important errors, 
which we trust may be corrected in a 
future edition. H. B. B. 


Tue SCHOOL ON THE HILL; OR, THE New ENG- 
LAND ASSEMBLY. By Miss May L. Moreland 
Boston: lra Bradley & Co. 1885. 

This is a narrative of young New Eng- 
land people actively interested in the 
Chautauqua classes. The small club of 
seven, including the pastor of the First 
Church and the lady principal of the 
Dighton High School, organizes classes, 
prayer-meetings, studies, readings, and 
various social, religious, and intellectual 
movements, with the best results. One or 
two of the more thoughtless and dissipated 
resist for a time, but even these are grad- 
ually awakened and enlisted in an eftort 
for a higher life. ‘The dialogue is spirited, 
the characters are well sustained, and the 
general spirit of the book is cheerful and 
inspiring. be Bi 


+ — 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


‘l'wenty-four Leaflets are now ready, and 
for sale at cost by the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, No. 5 Park Street, 
Boston. Send in your orders. More suf- 
fragists can be made by the systematic 
distribution of Leaflets than by any other 
instrumentality. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Woman Suffrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Biackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashtord. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman's Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereaux 
Blake. 

Freeman Clarke vs. Parkman. 

Independence Day for Women. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN'S JOURNAL Oflice, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditcb. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, or 30 cents per 
hundred, postpaid, by mail. 

—_—— --e ee  --——_ 


Every day adds to the great amount of evi- 
dence as to the curative powers of Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla. Letters are continually being received 
from ail sections of the country, telling of bene- 
fits derived from this great medicine It is un- 
equalled for general debility, and as a blood 
purifier, expelling every trace of scrotula or other 


impurity Now is the time to take it. Made by 
C.*I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all 
druggists. 





PEARLINE.— With this article, it is claimed, the 
family washing can be done with ease, with 
economy, and despatch, and as it is thoroughly 
disinfectant, it will be seen that whenever used 
the result is pure and healthful. As there are 
imitations of this in the market, be sure and get 
the genuine, manufactured only by James Pyle, 
New York. 





Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure,25c.,50c.& $1 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 25c, 
GermanCornRemover ki!!s Corns & Bunions 
Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, ove. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25c 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c. 
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FOR LUNG OIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


Wine wio CHERRY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford St, 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
& postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
the goods, which can be dove up and returned in three 
days, if it is necessary, as their facilities for laundrying 
Shades and Lace Curtuins have never before been 
equalled in this or any other country. 

se Telephone number 7232, 








NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


“A veritable hand-book of noble living,’’ says Wi 
liam Henry Channing. 

“The best of all books on woman's duties,” saya 
Col. Higginson. 
New cheap edition, paper binding - 82 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 100 


Sent pvstpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 


Leaves of € Shamrock. 


A new, choice and very musical collection of 100 of 
the best [IRISH MELODIES, arranged for the Piano 
or Organ. ‘They are not difficult, and together form a 
volume of very brillant and valuable music. 

Price, Cloth $1 50; Boards $1; Paper 80 cts. 


KINDERGARTEN CHIMES. 


A Collection of Sones AND GAMEs for KINDER- 
GARTENS AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS, By Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin, of the California Kindergarten Training 
School. 

A book of fine appearance, with valuable sugges- 
tions to teachers by a practical and enthusiastic “ Kin- 
dergartner” who also has a fine and correct taste in 
poetry and music, and provides for the play and study 
of the children 87 sweet songs. There are Ring Songs, 
Marching, Gift, Game, Good Morning, and other 
sungs. Good ‘accompaniments for Piano or Organ. 
Price $1 50 Cloth, $1 Boards, 


PIANO CLABSICS, A truly select and beautiful col- 
lection of new piano pieces. $150 Cloth, $1 Boards, 


COLLEGE SONGS (50 cts.), MINSTREL SONGS 
($2), and WAK SONGS (50 cts.), please everybody, 
and everybody buys them. 


IN PRESS.—A New ‘Temperance Song Book, and a 
Male Voice Chorus Book, 
Any book muiled for Retail Price, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 50 cts, 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and Eleventhst., Washington, D. C. 


RED CLOVER 


Blossoms and D. Need- 
ham’s Sons’ Extraets pos, 
itively cure Cancer, Can- 
ker, Rheumatism, Dys- 
pepsia, Ulcers, Erysipe- 
las, and all Blood disor- 
ders, 








c Mrs, E. P. DUFFIELD, 


25 WINTER STREET, ROOM 24, 


(Over es BOSTON, 
Gireulars and advice 





OURSISTHE BEST C 
Alogue and Instruction Boox yet oe 
lished. It teaches all the AR’ er 'N 
DLEWORK STITCHES giv ee 


ENSINGTON “aol LUSTER 
JP AIN TING, fe ie and ¢ directions for 
7 SEAMPING Plush, , &e., will not rub, 
how to make eK, Paints, &c. Shows 
the designs of 17428 Stamping Patterns 

ot MONOGRAMS, Acriaserts, FLow- 





pt Outiines, &c., for NEEDLEWORK or 
Pasmme, gives size and price ofeach. By mail 1&c. 
tn: @ will send this book and 56 GOOD PAT. 
bd RNS wen powder and pad for 8Oc. 
ay can an do her own Stamping. We 
witt ond the Catalogue and the Best Stamping Ovtrit 
EVER OFFERED, With materials and 35 Goop Patterns, 
Stam 1 Tidy, Silks, ete,, for ®1. Instruction Book 
FR T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mase. 





“THE READY BINDER,” 


Possesses many merits for the office or library. It is 
always ready, easily adjusted, and very “——- in the 


method of clasping papers or pamphlets. Price, from 
10 to 25 cents, according c size. For sale at the 
Woman’s Journal” Office. 


Send six cents ter postage and 
| receive free, a coy box . 
8 goods which will help all, 


either sex, to more money right away than Coie 
else in this world. Fortunés await the workers absol 
utely sure. Atonceaddress True & Co., Augusta, Me 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Teaor Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew,15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked S order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 
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THREE NOTABLE BOOKS. 


ALASKA: Its Southern Coast and the Sit- 
kan Archipelago. 





By Exuiza Ruwama ScripMOoRE. 
12mo cloth, $1 50. 


Fully Illustrated, 


No book yet published bears any comparison with 
this volume in respect of valuable and suthentic in- 
formation relating to the history, geography, topog 
raphy, climate, natural scenery, inbabitants, and rich 
resources of this wonderful terra incognita. This 
book has all of the interest of a delightfully written 
story of adventures in a comparatively unknown re- 
gion, and with the additional value which it possesses 
as the only approach thus far made to a trustworthy 
treatise upon the bistory and resources of Alaska, it 
will commend itself to all persons interested in that 
country, either as students or royageurs. 


BOY LIFE IN 
By H. H. CLark. 


THE UNITED STATES NAVY, 
2mo, Illustrated, $1 50. 

In this graphically written and wonderfully enter- 
taining volume, boy life in the Navy of the United 
States is described by a navy officer, in a manver 
which cannot fail to satisfy the boys. 


HOW WE ARE GOVERNED. 


By ANNA LAURENS Dawes. 12mo, $1 50. 


The task undertaken in this work by the accom 
plished daughter of Senator Dawes has been to pre 
sent an explanation of the constitution and govern- 
ment of the United States, both national, State and 
local, in so simple and clear a way as to offer to the 
masses every where such an opportunity for their study 
as is not afforded by the numerous volumes in which 
such information is chiefly to be sought. She has ac- 
complished her aim with remarkable success, and her 
book will have a hearty welcome from the thousands 
who appreciate the need of it. 





Full Catalogue and the Household Primer 
Free, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


Franklin and Hawley Sts., Boaton, 


FIVE POPULAR MAGAZINES : 
Wide Awake, | 3a rei ver. 
Babyland, | 7 oi" \diaber. 


Our Little Men & Women. 


75 cents a year. 
7 cents a number. 





$1.00 a year, 
10c.a number 


The Pansy, } 


Chautanqua Young Folks’ Journal, 


75 cts. a year, 10 cts. a number. 





D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


TE UNION SIGNAL. 


A Large 16-Page Weekly. 




















of the National 


Christian Temperance Union and the ex- 


The organ Woman’s 


ponent of its aims and methods. 
A Family Paper of the Highest Class. 


Edited by 


Mrs. Mary B. Willard, 


with a list of contributors including some 
of the ablest writers in the country. 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 


Every reader of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
should take this bright paper and keep 
themselves informed of the onward march 


of the great Temperance Reform. 


Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD is a regular 
contributor to the columns of THE UNION 


SIGNAL. 
Price, $1 75 Per Year, Vost Paid. 


Special arrangements have been made 
by which we are enabled to offer THE 
UNION SIGNAL and THE WoOMAN’s JOUR 
NAL at the very low price of Three Dollars 
per year, thus placing those two papers, 
both of them owned and controlled en- 
tirely by women, within the reach of all. 

Address 

THE UNION SIGNAL, 
161 LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 





LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 
book “OUR FAMOUS WOMEN: A 
yal oi 


-4 
a month sure. Send for Cnzaioe ‘Terma, 
ORTHINGTON & O0., Martford, 
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Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P.O. money orders may 
de sent at our risk. Money sent in letters not regis- 
tered at the risk of the sender, 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the 
first subseription. The change of date printed on the 

per is a receipt for renewals. This change should be 
made the first or second week after the money is re- 
celved. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration ot 
their subseriptions and to forward money for the ensu- 
ing year without waiting fora bill. 








WESTWARD THE STAR OF EMPIRE. 


For the first time the Fourth of July 
just past was celebrated by men and wom- 
en who were recognized as equals before 
the law. Vancouver, Washington Territory, 
has this historic distinction. There, on that 
day, men and women as equal citizens re- 
joiced in the rights and privileges con- 
ferred on them by the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

The oration was read by Mrs. M. A. 
Bridge. A new Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was read by Mrs. J. Devore John- 
son. Mrs. A. 8S. Duniway, who has done 
so much to bring about equal rights in 
Washington Territory, made a brief ad- 
dress. ‘The “Star-Spangled Banner” was 
sung by Miss Louisa Lester in so spirited 
a manner that cheer followed cheer, and 
hats went up. 

There were other short speeches and 
resolutions, and at the conclusion there 
was dancing and a pleasant social time. 
Then, at sunset, the steamboats took home 
the Oregon women, who ‘‘for one day had 
enjoyed perfect equality before the law.” 

The whole account is graphically given in 
the New Northwest. It furnishes one of the 
chapters in our national history. I read 
it with eyes moist with glad tears for the 
women whom the flag does not mock, for 
whom the Declaration of Independence 
has ceased to be like ‘l'antalus’ cup. 

We shall hereafter give a fuller report 


of this remarkable celebration. L. 8. 
ee 
ALL PARTIES PLEDGED TO WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 





Suffragists, in Massachusetts, do not 
need a new party. hey only need to be 
true to the principles which their par- 
ties have publicly avowed. No man can 
be a consistent Republican, in this State 
to-day, who is not in favor of woman suf- 
frage, for here is his party platform :— 

“The Republicans of Massachusetts, as the 
representatives of liberty and progress, are in 
favor of extending suffrage on equal terms to all 
American citizens irrespective of sex, and will 
hail the day when the educated intellect and en- 
lightened conscience of woman will find direct 
expression at the ballot box.” 

No man can be in this State a consistent 
Democrat to-day, who is not in favor of 
woman suffrage, for hereis his party plat- 
form :— 

“Equal rights, equal powers, equal burdens, 
equal privileges, and equal protection by law 
under the Government for every citizen of the Re- 
public without limitation of race, or sex, or prop- 
erty qualification, whether it be a tax on prop- 
erty or a poll tax on persons.”’ 

No man can be a consistent Third Party 
Prohibitionist in Massachusetts to-day, 
who is notin favor of woman suffrage, for 
here is his party platform :— 


“Hereafter women who are known to be Pro- 
hibitionists in principle, and who possess the 
qualifications of age, residence, and education 
required of male voters, are invited to take part 
in the primary meetings of our party with an 
equal voice and vote in the nomination of candi- 
dates and the transaction of business.” 

And again: 

“We look forward with eager hope to the da 
when sex shall no longer be the condition of suf- 
frage, and woman may be permitted to use the 
ballot, as she surely will, for her own protection 
and the protection of society against the cruel 
wrongs of the liquor traffic.” 


No man ean be a consistent Labor-re- 
former or Greenbacker in Massachusetts 
to-day, who is not in favor of woman suf- 
frage, for here is his party-platform :— 


«We demand that women who do the same kind 
and amount of work as. men shall receive the 
same wages, and we also demand the bailot tor 


women.” 

If either party stultifies itself and belies 
its record by nominating an anti-suffragist 
for representative, senator, or governor, it 
becomes the duty of every honest man to 
oppose such a candidate at the caucus, 
and to defeat him at the polls. 





H. B. B. 
—— -+ oo-— 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE IN SPRING- 
FIELD. 


A preliminary meeting was held for or- 
ganization, on Monday, July 20. About 
twenty-five persons, two-thirds of them 
women, met at the Evangelist building, 
and adopted a constitution for a Spring- 
tield woman suffrage league. Seth Hunt 
presided, and Dr. Charlotte H. Fay acted 
as secretary. Speech-making was avoided, 
and organization was deferred till a meet- 
ing to becalled by Mr. Hunt. A commit- 
tee headed by Mrs. Dr. Blackmer was ap- 
pointed to nominate officers and perform 
other duties. The society will call itself the 
Springfield Non-Partisan Woman Suffrage 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: 


League, and its objects are “to procure the 
right of suffrage for women, to effect such 
changes in the laws as shall place women 
in all respects on an equal footing with 
men, to combine the woman suffrage senti- 
ment in Springfield, to circulate woman 
suffrage petitions and literature, and toen- 
deavor to have men of integrity nominated 
and elected to the Legislature, who favor 
municipal suffrage for women.” ‘The ef- 
fort for municipal suffrage, it was explain- 
ed, is a first step. A short discussion arose 
as to whether lack of sympathy with the 
movement should alone cause the rejection 
of an otherwise desirable candidate for the 
Legislature, and one speaker held that it 
should, though he would not vote for a dis- 
honest man because he was a suffragist. 
Party considerations should be ignored,the 
test question being that of suffrage. 

‘The preamble of the constitution reads: 
‘ Believing in the equality of the sex- 
es, and that women ought to enjoy the 
sume legal rights and privileges as men; 
that as long as women are denied the elec- 
tive franchise they suffer a great wrong, 
and society a deep and incaleulable inju- 
ry,” ete. The society will be an auxiliary 
to the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation. The yearly fee will be fifty 
cents. Officers will be elected annually. 
The executive committee of four persons 
is empowered to manage most of the af- 
fairs. The league will co-operate with 
similar leagues elsewhere to bring about 
the organization of others in various parts 
of the Commonwealth. 
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WAS THE EMANCIPATOR STOLEN ? 

Mr. Elizur Wright takes exception to the 
statement made last week in these columns 
relative to the transfer of the Emancipa- 
tor: 

Editors Woman's Journal: 

The departure of Maria Weston Chap- 
man well deserves to go into history in 
brilliant colors Her moral force, in the 
critical decade of the anti-slavery struggle, 
was second to that of no man or woman. 
I am under no temptation to dim a single 
tint in her chaplet. 

But when your correspondent G. says, 
in giving her the well-merited glory of de- 
feating the evangelical opponents of wom- 
en’s right to vote in the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, that the minority, fore- 
seeing this defeat, ‘‘dishonestly” transfer- 
red the Emancipator to one of their own 
members, he says what is not historically 
eorrect. The ELmancipator was founded 
before the organization of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society. It bore the load of 
abolition unpopularity chiefly by private 
zeal and at private cost. Its columns were 
open to the Society, but it was not its or- 
gan or its property. It was no more so 
than the Liberator was of the Massachusetts 
Anti Slavery Society. After the American 
Anti Slavery Society was split by the silly 
attempt of its executive committee to ex- 
clude the votes of female members, the 
Emancipator no more belonged to it than it 
did before, and if it did, surely Mr. Garri- 
son and his friends have no just right to 
complain of its being given to Mr. Leavitt, 
seeing that the very men who. out of their 
private purses, had saved its existence 
many times,had also, but a little while be- 
fore the unfortunate split, saved the Liber- 
atortoo. I well remember that not long 
before that time, while I resided in Brook- 
lyn, as secretary of the Am. Anti-Slavery 
Society, our executive committee was 
shocked to hear of a sheriff in the Liber- 
ator office, after a debt of something over 
$2000, which must be raised immediately, 
or the paper would stop. Our society was 
dry of funds. It nevertheless voted to buy 
enough of Garrison and Knapp’s publica- 
tions to satisfy the sheriffs claim, and it 
was done by raising a subscription within 
a day or two, about every dollar of which 
came from a handful of evangelical men 
who not long afterwards were accused of 
“stealing” the Emancipator ! 

Such uncharitable statements are bad 
enough in the heat of dispute, but they 
should not be carried into history in a one- 
sided manner. ELizuR WriGurt. 

Boston, July 19, 1885. 

[We regret to say that the facts do not 
sustain Mr. Wright’s assertion that the 
Emancipator was not the organ of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society. If the pa- 
per had not belonged to the Society, but 
had been private property, as his state- 
ment implies, the committee would clearly 
have had no occasion or business to nego- 
tiate, in their official capacity, its sale and 
transfer to other parties. Yet this is pre- 
cisely what they did. If Mr. Wright will 
turn to the Liberator for May 1, 1840 (page 
71), he will find the official minutes of the 
committee's action. Mr. Leavitt, the edi- 
tor, whose salary had been paid by the socie- 
ty, offered to take the paper off their hands 
and make a donation of $100 to the socie- 
ty, if—they would pay his salary for five 
weeks longer! ‘The committee thereupon 
authorized the publishing agent of the So- 
ciety ‘to sell the subscription books of the 
Emancipator to the executive committee of 
the New York City Anti-Slavery Society” 
(virtually themselves under another 
name). If the paper was not the Society’s 
organ, it was certainly a peculiar transac- 
tion for them to sell the subscription books 
of a paper which did not belong to it. One 
member of the committee (Mr. James 38. 
Gibbons) had the manliness to protest 
against this action, giving as his reason the 
fact that the paper belonged, not to the 
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committee, but to the Society, of which it 
was “the official organ,” and which had 
spent more than ten thousand dollars in 
sustaining it; and that to dispose of the 
paper on the eve of the annual meeting of 
the Society, to which the question ought 
properly to be referred, was an extraordi- 
nary and unjustifiable proceeding: and, 
finally, the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 
Society, in quarterly meeting assembled, 
expressed their ‘deep regret” and ‘indig- 
nation” at the transfer of ‘*the organ” of 
the American Society. 

The full details of these transactions be- 
long to a history of the anti-slavery cause. 
Those who desire to read both sides will 
tind them given in Edmund Quincy's ae- 
count, in the National A. 8S. Standard of 
Sept. 19, Oct. 24, Nov. 7, 1844, and Joshua 
Leavitt’s statement in the Massachusetts 
Abolitionist, Vol. 2, page 112. G. 

or — 


WOMAN'S PAPER IN ARKANSAS. 


Orrice ARKANSAS Laptgs’ JovRNAL, } 
Litre Rock, ARK., JuLy 16, 1885. 5 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

One year ago, with some other lady wri- 
ters of our city, I engaged to write fora 
city paper, published here. We had not 
the consideration we were promised. As 
one of our ladies remarked: *‘As women 
often are, we were crowded to the wall.” 
However, we had so many friends that we 
ladies decided to set up our own indepen- 
dent paper. We did not like to risk capital, 
but subscriptions flowed in to us—enough 
to pay all expenses. The third week of 
our enterprise we needed fifteen dollars. 
That sum I placed in the company. Since 
then we have been self-sustaining, pay- 
ing for our edition monthly, with the 
amounts received from advertisements and 
subscriptions. Now, being a year old, 
we deem ourselves established. Mrs. Fy- 
ler, a lady who is practising law at Eureka 
Springs, in our State, not long since sent 
me a copy of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. We 
would like to exchange with you, and ad- 
mire your paper very much. As we be- 
come a financial power, we design improy- 
ing our paper in many ways. Our ladies, 
throughout this State, stand by our journal 
faithfully, and we hope to become a power 
for good to all womankind. Hoping for 
a favorable answer concerning exchange, 

(Mrs.) Mary W. LouGHBOROUGH. 
President Ladies’ Journal Co. 
oe -@@e- 


GENESEE COUNTY N. Y. W. C. T. U. FOR 
SUFFRAGE. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The W. C. 'l’. U., of Genesee Co., N. Y., 
held their annual meeting at Morganville, 
July 9. There was a large delegation 
present. ‘The first session was devoted to 
election of officers, reports from the sec- 
retaries of the local Unions, and president’s 
address During the afternoon session 
Mrs. Wiles, of LeRoy, read a paper enti- 
tled **The Relation of Christians to the 
‘Temperance Work.” 

Mrs. M. A. H. Howard followed with 
a ‘History of Temperance Reform,” in 
which she showed that the ballot was the 
weapon that must prove effectual in over- 
throwing intemperance. She concluded 
with the words: “If womeu are to take 
any effectual part in this work, they must 
secure the right to use that weapon.” 

Miss E. P. Ballintine, M. D., read a pa- 
per on “Scientific Instruction in Schools.” 
She dwelt particularly on the necessity of 
enforcing the law lately passed in this 
State making it compulsory to teach tem- 
perance. 

Miss Parks, delegate from LeRoy, asked: 
‘What will the women do in regard to 
thislaw? They have been instrumental in 
having it passed; will not those who can 
vote attend the coming school meeting,and 
influence as many members of the local 
Unions as possible to do so, and endeavor 
to elect such trustees as will maintain the 
law ?” 

Mrs. Warren, of Batavia, immediately 
called for a rising vote. A large majority 
of the delegates rose to their feet. 

‘There were a number of gentlemen pres- 
ent, several of whom were called upon to 
speak. Rev. Mr. Moore, of Stafford, Rev. 
Mr. Cass, of Morganville, and Rey. Mr. 
Tryon responded. They each and all ex- 
pressed themselves strongly in favor of 
woman suffrage. Their remarks were re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. L. 


eee 


AFTER FOURTEEN YEARS. 


“Oak Lodge,” the pleasant home of Mrs. 
Whitney, at Needham, presented a fairy- 
like picture last Thursday night, on ocea- 
sion of a reception given by Rev. S. W. 
Bush to his parishioners in general. Point- 
ed gables and terraced lawn twinkled with 
many-colored Chinese lanterns, and the 
sound of zither and guitar added to the 
quaintness of thescene. Young men and 
maidens, old men and children, strolled in 
the soft light under the trees, and sup- 
plemented the ‘feast of reason and flow 
of soul” by a delicious supper. ‘The 
house was bright with gifts of lovely 
flowers, and the full moon seemed to 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, JULY 25, 





1885. 


look down in benediction on the kind 
ly pastor, his gracious wife, and his many 
friends. Being Needham people, and of 
Mr. Bush's congregation, it goes without 
saying that these were mostly loyal suf- 
fragists. Last Sunday, in the Unitarian 
Church, the hearty congratulations of the 
ministers from neighboring churches in 
Norfolk County, and of Mr. Richard C. 
Humphreys (president of the Norfolk 
Conference). were tendered to Mr. Bush 
and his congregation on the completion of 
fourteen years of their work together. 
The church was well filled, and graced 
with beautiful flowers. All joined in sing 
ing an original hymn written by the ven- 
erable Rey. C. C. Sewall, of Medfield. To- 
morrow Mr. Bush will preach a sermon 
reviewing his fourteen years’ ministry. 
K. Be 
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LADY CHURCHILL THANKS THE ELECTORS, 


Lady Randolph Churchill and Lady 
Curzon were out early with the tandem 
which has excited so much admiration 
during the contest, and before noon they 
had visited most of the polling stations. 
At the conclusion of the poll the ballot- 
boxes were brought in by conveyances 
from the outlying stations, and an anxious 
and expectant crowd waited in the streets 
adjoining the town hall for the result, 
which was announced by the mayor, as 
the returning officer, at ten minutes to 
seven o'clock from one of the windows of 
the town hall. It was as follows: 


Lord Randolph Churebill.............. 532 
BES. QOSTES GOMME eo ccc cccecccescesccess 405 


Majority for Lord Randolph Churchill, 127 

The announcement was received with 
the utmost enthusiasm, cheering and 
waving of hats and handkerchiefs continu- 
ing for several minutes. Lady Randolph 
Churehill, Lord and Lady Curzon, Sir 
Henry Drummond Wolff, Sir Frederick 
Milner, and others who have taken an ac- 
tive part in the contest, appeared at the 
window of the Bear Hotel, and the recep- 
tion accorded to them was of the most cor- 
dial kind. 

Lady Randolph Churchill, on appearing 
and asking for silence, was again loudly 
cheered, and on its abating, she said: *I 
‘annot make you a speech, but I thank 
you from the bottom of my heart for 
having returned Lord Randolph Churchill 
for the third time.” Hearty cheering fol- 
lowed these few words, and the large 
crowd then sang ‘‘Rule Britannia,” and 
“For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow,” and 
some one set fire to a substance which 
burned with a pink glare. In the course 
of the evening Lord Randolph Churchill 
sent the following telegram to Lady Ran- 
dolph Churchill: ‘Brilliant success almost 


entirely due to you and Georgie. Please 
give my warmest thanks to my many 


friends.”—London Times. 


_ coe ——- 
SUFFRAGE CONVENTION IN GOSHEN. 


At Goshen, N. Y., July 8, a convention 
of citizens of Orange County, including 
people of all parties and both sexes, passed 
resolutions declaring that women are en- 
titled to vote under the State constitution 
and laws, calling on the inspectors of elec- 
tions throughout the county to receive the 
votes of women who have the qualifications 
specified in the statutes, and on the sena- 
tor and assemblyman to see that any new 
election laws protect woman's legal right 
to vote. Many women expressed their in- 
tention to vote at the next State election. 


~o-9-o—____—_ 
LETTER FROM FRANCE. 


PARIS, JULY 15, 1883. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The persistence with which the French 
government, and, to a certain extent, the 
French public, show eagerness to have ‘‘a 
Colonial Empire,” while the deficiency of 
the French population, even for France it- 
self, renders it impossible, as Bismarck 
latety put it, for France to have anything 
more than ‘colonies without colonists” — 
is a curious sign of thetimes. ‘The Minis- 
try of Commerce is as busy with *‘the col- 
onization of Tonquin” as though France 
had a redundancy of population instead of 
a deficiency of that indispensable element 
of a “Colonial Empire.” It seems that four 
hundred and fifty emigrants have already 
landed in ‘Tonquin, most of them in pos- 
session of a reasonable amount of ready 
money, and bent on making fortunes by 
going into some sort of retail business. 
Up to the last advices (just come to hand) 
these people had not been able to find suit- 
able premises ; and the poorer ones, whose 
means are become exhausted, will proba- 
bly have to be sent back to France at the 
cost of the State. The Minister now warns 
his countrymen that the poor and necessi- 
tous must not go out to Tonquin at pres- 
ent, but must wait until ‘‘enterprising men 
with capital at their backs” have opened 
the way. He tells them that managers 
and overseers of building works, carpen- 
ters, engine and machine-fitters, and kin- 
dred mechanics, would be usefully employ- 





ed, (he does not state who would employ 





them!) but that mere laborers and small 
capitalists would soon find they had come 
to the wrong place. Hotel prices out there 
vary from twelve to fifteen franes per day; 
the rent of the poorest furnished room 
is from forty to fifty franes per month. A 
large hotel, it seems, is to be built at Hai- 
phong. Emigrants of modest means are 
advised to employ an Annamite cook who 
will cater for them at a rate of five franes 
per day, boarding and lodging himself for 
wages of a franc aday. ‘The pay of cool- 
ies isa frane anda half per day; labor 
is abundant, but the natives are dull and 
slow. ‘The Chinese are quick and intelli- 
gent, but sly and mendacious; they must 
be employed for some time to come as in- 
termediaries. Hong-Hoa has stores of 
wood, of excellent quality, procurable 
from the forests of the North, and capable 
of furnishing an important export trade, 
But will Frenchmen, so admirable in the 
special regions of effort in which they 
are without rivals among the other nations 
of the earth, succeed any better in this new 
attack of the colonization mania than in 
their previous efforts, which have only 
opened the way for colonists of other na- 
tionalities ? 

Meantime, festivals got up for charitable 
purposes continue to be the order of the 
day. Managed with consummate taste and 
tact, they bring together crowds of the 
well-dressed and the wealthy, who are 
charmed to have these pleasant opportuni- 
ties of showing off, andinspecting the lat- 
est fashionable ‘creations’ of the despots 
who rule the wardrobe; and they bring 
money into the exchequers which do their 
best to mitigate the prevailing misery. 
‘The latest of these, and one of the most 
successful, is the féte got up by the patron- 
esses of the **Mouthful of Bread,” which so- 
ciety, founded by some of the grandest la- 
dies of the St. Germaine Quarter, and zeal- 
ously aided in each quarter of the town, 
has its establishments in which all comers 
are supplied with a large hunch of bread. 
It is sad to see the long lines of pale and 
anxious faces passing in and out of the 
doors, which, supplied by voluntary gifts, 
give, without question or remark, to each 
person who comes in, a lump of bread that 
ensures his, or her, existence for the day, 
but can do no more. 

Among the equipages which attracted 
most attention at one of these gatherings, 
in which flowers constituted a leading fea- 
ture, was a low invalid’s carriage, drawn 
by two enormous sheep. ‘The occupant 
and owner of this vehicle is M. Leroy, 
nephew of Lamartine, who has figured as 
soldier, traveller, journalist, and author. 
During the siege of Paris he went up in a 
balloon to carry despatches, but was near- 
ly killed by the cold he encountered, and 
only escaped death by the loss of both his 
legs, Which were frozen, and mortified, ren- 
dering amputation necessary. He now 
lives in Paris, and was a near neighbor and 
friend of the late Paris fetich, Victor Hu- 
go, who, last New Year's Day, sent him 
some complimentary verses on his **team 
of muttons.” 

La Patti, though divorced from the hus- 
band she was silly enough to marry for his 
title, has only just succeeded in disenga- 
ging herself from his chivalrous claims on 
her purse. ‘The judgment which gave her 
the personal liberty she sued for, sentenced 
her to pay to the Marquis de Caux an an- 
nual allowance of £1,500 a year; she has 
now effected the extinguishing of this 
claim by the payment of a lump sum of 
£16,000. No bad arrangement for the 
ruined gamester to whom she was goose 
enough to attach her fortunes a quarter of 
a century ago. 

Mr. Worth, the renowned man-milliner, 
president of the syndicate of dressmakers 
of this city, has drawn up a list of the cus- 
tomers who deal with the principal estab- 
lishments of which he is so distinguished 
an ornament. He divides these customers 
into three categories, a regular register be- 
ing kept at the Syndical Chamber, for the 
inscription of these three classes of cus- 
tomers; the members of the syndicate 
thus informing each other of the names 
and addresses oi the customers whose pat- 
ronage is not desirable. ‘Those comprised 
under the letter A are swindlers, impostors, 
or bankrupts, in “France or elsewhere 3 
Class B comprises the poor but extrava- 
gant ladies who purchase more than they 
can pay for; class C comprises the rich 
who could pay if they would, but who 
only do so under compulsion. Not content 
with having devised the plan of this regis- 
tration, Mr. Worth has just allowed these 
lists to get into the journals, thereby cre- 
ating a “sensation” more easily imagined 
than described. A. B. 





WOMEN’S RIGHT ADMITTED. 


Mr. Hamilton Willcox’s articles in the 
Sunday Albany Press on ‘*Woman’s Bal- 
lot” are attracting much attention and re- 
ceiving many favorable notices. Besides 
frequent allusions to them and their topic 
by the press of this State, they have had 
friendly notice and sometimes reproduc- 
tion by journals in Boston, Chicago, Port- 
land (Oregon), and elsewhere. The In- 
dianapolis Sentinel, whose Sunday edition 
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contains twenty great quarto pages, gave 
a column one Sunday lately to woman suf- 
frage in New York. wherein Mr. Willecox’s 
Press articles and their subject—the legal 
right of the women of this State to vote — 
were almost the whole matter treated. 
Within the past week, a Convention of 
citizens of Orange County, of all parties 
and both sexes, has passed resolutions in- 
dorsing the discovery to which those arti- 
cles are devoted—that women are entitled 
to vote on the same terms as their brothers, 
and calling on the inspectors of election to 
receive women’s votes. Like action has 
been taken at Port Jervis, New York, and 
elsewhere. In New York, the **'Women’s 
Voting Band,” formed at Mr. Willcox’s 
suggestion, meets privately every week at 
a handsome house on Fifth Avenue, and 
receives instruction from him in the law. 
Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake is making a 
tour of the State, proclaiming to deeply in- 
terested audiences the legal rights of wom- 
en. Lawyers everywhere are astonished 
at the discovery that women can vote, but 
cannot deny its truth. Women in many 
parts of the State declare that they will vote 
at the next election, and many persons not 
heretofore known as suffragists are open- 
ly rejoicing at the project. One gentleman 
in New York offers to recruit parties of 
men to protect the women at the polls. Mr, 
Willcox, however, who has given the de- 
tails of the subject very close attention, 
expresses the opinion that no protection 
will be found necessary, and that by elec- 
tion day the matter will become so well 
understood that—except perhaps by very 
ignorant men—no opposition to qualified 
women’s voting will be offered.—Albany 
Press and Knickerbocker. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal; 

On Tuesday evening, I spoke in Seneca 
Falls. There, in the cradle of the woman 
suffrage movement, I stood in the church 
which is built on the site of the one where, 
thirty-seven years ago, the first woman 
suffrage convention was held. What 
memories were awakened there of Lucretia 
Mott in her prime; of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, who penned the immortal resolu- 
tion demanding the ballot for the women 
of the United States; and of those who 
carried the banner later, Lucy Stone , and 
Susan B. Anthony, and the noble army of 
pioneers! 

My audience was a large and enthusias- 
tic one. The resolution calling upon in- 
spectors to receive the votes of women 
was passed with applause, and afterwards 
many came crowding about me, the wom- 
en promising eagerly that they would en- 
deavor to vote at the fall election. The 
men present pledged themselves to go 
with their wives and daughters, and aid 
them in securing their rights. 

Rev. Mr. Bedford presided at the meet- 
ing, and I was entertained while at Seneca 
Falls by Mrs. Anna Ramsay and_ her 
daughter, Mrs. Lilias Sanford, both of 
them earnest suffragists, whose efforts 
made the meeting a success. 

The next day it was my privilege to 
spend as the guest of Mrs. Elizabeth Smith 
Miller, at her lovely home on the banks of 
Seneca Lake. 

But as, like a veritable tramp, I must 
always push on, the twenty-four hours of 
peaceful rest rolled swiftly away, and I 
was again on the march, this time to Can- 
andaigua. The meeting there was held in 
the Court House, where an audience, not 
very large, but highly complimentary in 
point of intelligence and culture, listened 
with interest as I urged women to claim 
their right to vote for governor this fall. 
Hon. Edwin Hicks presided, and Mr. 
Charles F. Milliken, editor of the Ontario 
Herald, rendered much kind assistance. 

On Friday it was needful for me to make 
along journey to reach Perry, in Wyoming 
County. I was obliged to go to Roches- 
ter and wait there several hours. I made 
use of the time by calling on Miss Mary 
Anthony, also on Mrs. Luella C. Smith, 
who is deeply interested in pushing wom- 
an’s claims to the ballot. Mrs. Smith 
was one of the women who voted in 
Rochester in 1872, and has often wondered, 
as have others, why they were not pun- 
ished for illegal voting under State law. 
The reason is obvious; there is no law to- 
day under which women cau be punished 
for casting their ballots, and there existed 
none then. 

Over Sunday I have enjoyed the hospi- 
tality of Mrs. Charlotte A. Cleveland, at 
Perry. There was an informal meeting of 
ladies at her house on Saturday afternoon, 
and I spoke at the Wesleyan Church in the 
evening. 

There is a growing interest throughout 
the State in the claim that women are 
legal voters. My own faith in this demand 
has been daily strengthened by the views 
of the leading lawyers with whom I have 
conversed. They are at first naturally in- 
credulous, but ou examining the law they 
are convinced that the claim is a fair one, 
and, however reluctant, they admit that 
there is a strong argument to be made 
our favor. On one point they are all 
United, that there is no law under which a 
Woman can be punished for voting. 

[am about issuing an address to the 
Women of the State, which I will send to 
you. LILLIE D. BLAKE. 

Perry, N. Y., July 20, 1885. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





Harper’s Weekly gives a good word for 
Anna Ella Carroll and her claim. 

About half the rowers on Lake George 
are young ladies, some of whom pre very 
expert. 

A wife-beater, Jeremiah Hurley, of Mal- 
den, was last week sent to Cambridge jail 
for two years. 

The President has appointed Francis H. 
Underwood, of Massachusetts, to be Con- 
sul at Glasgow. 

Women in Holland act as apothecaries, 
watchmakers, clerks in the postoflices, in 
railroad offices, and as telegraphers. 

The oftice of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
will be closed after one o’ clovk on Satur- 
day afternoons during July and August. 

Names and money for the next year’s 
membership in the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association are already coming in. 

A sheriff has at length been discovered 
in Indiana who does not hesitate to fire on 
a mob assailing his jail to lyneh a prisoner. 

Miss Maggie Johnson, of Norwood, was 
burned while trying to kindle a fire by 
kerosene on the afternoon of July 18, and 
probably fatally injured. 

New York Irish women of standing are 
getting up a money testimonial for Mrs. 
Delia Stewart Parnell, to relieve her pres- 
ent pecuniary difficulties. 

Mrs. 38. J. Lippineott, [Grace Green- 
wood, |] and Miss Isabella Stone, the singer, 
of Boston, were passengers by the City of 
Chicago, at New York, last week. 

The Springtield Republican suggested 
James Russell Lowell for president of the 
Republican State Convention, but Hon. 
George F’. Hoar has been chosen. 

The camphor laurel, a native of China, 
and the tree from which most of the cam- 
phor of commerce is obtained, has been 
successfully introduced into California. 

Hon. Andrew D. White, having resigned 
the presidency of Cornell University, is 
said to have in view the writing of a con- 
stitutional history of the United States. 

Mrs. Lawrence and Mrs. Mann are two 
dentists in Chicago, whose excellent work 
Mrs. Clara B. Colby mentions with satis- 
faction, having had personal proof of it. 

The authorship of ‘*The Bitter Cry of 
Outeast London” is now declared to be- 
long jointly to two dissenting English 
clergymen, Rev. A. Mearns and Rev. W. 
Preston. 

Miss Cleveland left Washington on 
Thursday for New York City, and is not 
expected to return until the heated term is 
over. She will spend the summer in the 
neighborhood of New York. 

On Wednesday, July 22, at Newport, 
R.1..Mrs. Julia Ward Howe entertained the 
members of the Town and Country Club 
with a pleasing story of her experience at 
the New Orleans Exposition. 

Mr. G. W. Cable has written a reply to 
the critics of his article, ** lhe Freedman’s 
Case in Equity.’ he paper will appear 
in the Century magazine for September, 
and will be entitled ‘The Silent South.” 

The Bogton Traveller renders good ser- 
vice to the suffrage cause, “there a little 
and there a little.” It lately gave, with 
evident delight, a list of distinguished 
women in England who petition for suf- 
frage. 

A gang of roughs in this city has been 
for some time in the habit of assaulting 
colored people. The Boston police have 
recently made several arrests, and it is 
hoped that prompt punishment will be in- 
flicted. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the ‘*Garri- 
son mob” of October 21, 1835, will be cel- 
ebrated in two papers in the August Cen- 
tury by the sons of William Lloyd Garri- 
son, descriptive of their father’s origin and 
early life. 

The best of all the calendars for this 
year is ‘*The Chimes,” by Elizabeth Smith 
Miller. The remaining copies will now be 
sold for the last half of the year at 50 cts. 
They can be had at the office of the Alpha, 
Washington, D. C. 

A paper prepared by Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall, of Indianapolis, on the “Opening 
of John Hopkins University to Women,” 
was read at the recent National Educa- 
tional Convention at Saratoga. 

If you have any doubt about woman’s 
having time to vote, visit a crazy-quilt 
show, and write yourself down as igno- 
rant of woman’s spare time, as of woman 
herself.—Rockland Independent. 

Nine hundred and fifty-four children 
have already been sent from the Christian 
Union rooms for their vacations on farms 
and at other homes in the country, by the 
committee in charge of the ‘Country 
Week” charity. carried on by the Union. 

President C. C. Bragdon, of the Lasell 
Seminary, has been elected president of 
the new female college in Baltimore, to be 
called ‘*The Women’s College of Baltimore 
City,” and the curriculum of which will 





be modelled after that of Smith College. 


The Pall-Mall Gazette has issued in a 
single edition the full text of all its reve- 
lations. The edition is having an enor- 
mous sale, and the proceeds are tu be de- 
voted toward defraying the expenses of 
the commission of inquiry. 
sion will not finish its work for a week. 

John C. Fremont, who is seventy-two 
years old, says that he camped where 
Chicago is, where Minneapolis is, and 
where Salt Lake City is, before there was a 
house at either place. He also tried to 
camp where Cleveland is, but was driven 
off at the Buchanan’s mouth. — Lowell 
Times. 

A house to be used as a hall of residence 


The commis. | 


for women intending to enter the profes- | 


sion of teaching will be opened in Cam- 
bridge, England, next term. The design 
of the promoters is to give women a more 
technical education for the profession of 
teaching than can be obtained at existing 
institutions. 

The business of carpet-cleaning by 
steam, although of recent origin in this 
region, has become quite extensive, most 
housekeepers preferring to send their car- 
pets to the factory to be cleansed rather 
than to whip them in person or by the 
proxy of the professional carpet-beater 
and dust-raiser. 

The Equal Rights. a paper published by 
Mrs. M. J. Stowe, in San Francisco, has 
been discontinued. Its unexpired sub- 
scriptions have been transferred to the 
Woman's Tribune, which is edited by Mrs. 
Clara B. Colby, at Beatrice, Nebraska. 
Mrs. Belva A, Lockwood will contribute 
occasional articles. 

The journal of Major-General C. G. 
Gordon, C. B., at Khartoum, has been re- 
printed from the original manuscripts. In- 
troduction and notes by A. Egmont Hake, 
author of ‘The Story of Chinese Gordon,” 
with portrait, two maps, and thirty illus- 
trations after sketches by General Gordon. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Ata meeting of the Nebraska W.C.'T. U., 
at the parlors of Mrs. Davis, of Lincoln, 
Mrs. Ada M. Bittenbender was presented 
with a purse from the various local unions 
of Nebraska, in recognition of the eminent 
service she rendered the Union in securing 
the passage of the temperance instruction 
bill during the last legislature. 

A woman of seventy-two years of age, 
living near Snow Spring, Dooly County, 
Ga., is the best farmer in that neighbor- 
hood. She has been a widow for thirty- 
five years, and has managed her own busi- 
ness successfully, and a few days ago she 
had more cotton bales around h-r gin- 
house than any other farmer in that region. 

The W.C.'T. U. and Woman Suffrage 
Society of Salina, Kansas, combined in 
celebrating the Fourth of July. An im- 
mense crowd congregated at Oakdale Park 
and listened with great interest to excel- 
lent addresses from Elder Lockwood and 
Mrs. St. John, of Beloit. ‘The ladies are 
said to have cleared over a hundred dol- 
lars. 

The New York Evening Post, which dis- 
tinguished itself last summer as one of the 
leading apologists for unchastity in public 
men, has gone into fits over the Pall-Mall 
Gazette’s exposures of crime in London. 
It has no space to denounce the horrible 
practices exposed, but the exposure has 
shocked its virtuous mind beyond expres- 
sion. 

A number of women connected with the 
Indiana and Indianapolis Press have held 
a meeting to consider the formation of a 
State Press Association. Mrs. Florence 
M. Adkinson was chosen temporary chair- 
man, and Mrs. Leon Bailey secretary. No 
organization was formed, but it was con- 
sidered desirable that one should be ef- 
fected. 

One of the new plays for next season, to 
be first tried onin this part of the country, 
of whieh several are being written or fur- 
bished up this quiet season, is by a retired 
actress whose theatrical talent and famil- 
iarity with the requirements of the drama 
warrant the belief that her play will be of 
more than ordinary excellence.—Spring- 
field Republican. 

The Sixth District Massachusetts Dem- 
ocratic Club entertained the ladies of the 
same political faith at the Point of Pines 
on the 16thinst. Congressman and Mrs. 
Lovering were among the guests. Presi- 
dent Brine, Hon. Eben F. Pillsbury, 
Messrs. Lovering, Doherty, Plunkett, Cro- 
nin, and Riley spoke. Some of the senti- 
ments had a tone decidedly friendly to 
woman suffrage. 

Gen. Booth, at a meeting in Exeter Hall, 
in London, last week, read a letter written 
by Mrs. Booth to the queen, and the reply 
from the dowager of Roxburgh, who had 
been asked by the queen to acknowledge 
the letter. The dowager said that the 
queen fully sympathized with Mrs. Booth 
on the painful subject of the perils to 
which young girls are exposed, and had 
already communicated thereon with a 
woman closely connected with the govern- 
ment, to whom Mrs. Booth’s letter would 
be forwarded immediately. 
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GREAT BARGAINS 


—IN— 


CARPETS 


—~T— 


DOBSON'S. 


WILTONS at - 


VELVETS, - - 


TAPESTRIES, - 


EXTRA SUPERS,- . - 
ENGLISH SHEET OIL, -~ - 


LINOLEUMS, - 


- = = $1.50 
$1.00 and $1.25 

. - 50 cents 
60 cents 

$1.00 

- «= «= 65 cents 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


525 and 527 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 





ed is wholl 


a waist. 





JOURNAL. 
Patented. Prices 
Ladies’ Laced Back and Boned..........+.+4. $2 25 
SC Weete © © GOR coccccccecccccece 175 
Misses’ “ CO FB Bass Brcccccsecccescs 17 
“ os C6 © GOR cccccccoccccccese 1 50 
Children’s and Infants’....... Cevccccccccccccs 


EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS. 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have acquir- 
owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the 
entire satisfaction they have given. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned, 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under full piece, is that 
of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided within 
In the Open Back Soft Waistsa, as made for Children and Infants, 
articular attention to the physical proportions avd requirements of the grow- 

ng little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety 
of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention Toe Woman's 


Directions for Measuring. 


For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, and give it to us in inches, 





| For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, 
and state age of child. 
| Send for Circulars. 


Address the Manufacturers. One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





After looking upon the vacancy at Vas- 
sar College, the Buffalo Hxpress turns to 
Miss Rose Elizabeth Cleveland and says, 
“Thou art the man!” The Express is 
right to this extent,—the president of the 
woman’s college at Poughkeepsie ought to 
be a woman.— Springfield Republican. 

Ladies who use perfumes may get an 
idea of the extent of the business of manu- 
facturing them, when informed that the 
perfume manufacturers of Nice and Cannes 
crush every year 154,000 pounds of orange 
blossoms, 13,200 pounds of acacia flowers, 
154,000 pounds of rose-leaves,35,200 pounds 
of jasmine blossoms, 22,000 pounds of vio- 
lets, 8,800 pounds of tuberoses, and a rel- 
atively large amount of Spanish lilacs, 
rosemary, mint, lime, and lemon blossoms. 

The logic of runaway marriages was 
shown this week againin the shooting of 
young Mrs. Erwin, daughter of a wealthy 
New-Yorker, and in the attempted suicide 
of the husband. Miss O. Thayne had secret- 
ly married in November last an aged man 
who passed himself off *tfor a Southern 
planter,” but who appeared to be a Ger- 
man Jew whose real name and history are 
amystery. It is alleged that Erwin per- 
suaded the girl to elope by quoting the 
Morosini case. 

The redemption of Niagara Falls is an 
accomplished fact. The last admission 
fee to behold them from American soil has 
been charged, the last petty extortion 
exacted. ‘The restoration of the surround- 
ings to their primitive beauty and wi d- 
ness is merely a question of time, and, be- 
fore many months, the dreams of those 
who for years have been laboring to ac- 
complish this result will be realized. ‘lhe 
firing of one hundred guns over the brink 
of the Falls, July 15, announced the dawn 
of their emancipation day. 

When the young women graduates of the 
University of Minnesota took their degrees 
at the late commencement, with scholar- 
ship fully equal to that of the young men, 
the Temperance Review of Minneapolis, in 
righteous wrath noing the fact, said: 
‘Such women are denied a vote. Think 
of it, voters; especially when you get into 
line, on election day, to vote, with a tramp 
in front of you and a loafer back of you, 
each, with a ballot in his hand, panting to 
discharge the high duty of a freeman, 
with never a cent of taxes to pay!” 

‘The First Consistent Equal Rights Cel- 
ebration Sinve the Nation’s Birth” is the 
jubilant heading with which the New North- 
west prefaces its breezy account of the ex- 
ercises on the Fourth of July in Vancouver, 
Washington Territory. ‘There were many 
attractions: an oration by Mrs. M. A. 
Bridge; an address by Mrs. A. 8. Duni- 
way; a new Declaration of Independence, 
read by Mrs. J. Devore Johnson; the 
‘Star-Spangled Banner,” sung by Miss 
Louise Lester; a rallying song and reso- 
lutions, and numerous short speeches. It 
was truly ‘tan historic event.” 


The administration will gain nothing in 
the esteem of honorable men by its course 
concerning the Nyack, N. Y., post-office. 
Miss Christie could not be turned out under 
the “offensive partisan” cry, so an attempt 
was made to blacken her character. ‘The 
charge was shown to be baseless, but it 
served as an excuse to get possession of 
the office. It is not likely, however, to 
bring any comfort to self-respecting demo- 
crats. 

The Literary World proposes, with the 
approval of Mr. Longfeliow’s family, and 
that of the subscribers to the fund for the 
proposed park and statue as a memorial to 
the beloved poet, that there shall be sub- 
stituted the perpetual memorial of an edu- 
cational institute for women, to be known 
as Longfellow College, and that this shall 
be the result of the natural development 
and evolution of the ‘“tannex,” in which 
members of Mr. Longfellow’s family have 
actively interested themselves. There is 
probably no form that a memorial to the 
poet could take which would be so grate- 
ful to his own feelings as this. 


A suit was brought in Montreal, July 15, 
in behalf of Mary Power, to obtain her re- 
lease from Longue Pointe Asylum. A 
number of years ago, she came to this 
country from Yonghall, Ireland. She is 
well off, having,in her own right,property 
and bank stocks to the value of $30,000. 
The property is administered by a curator 
in Montreal. Five years ago she was sent 
to Longue Pointe at the request of her 
son, and a curator appointed for the es- 
tate. As soon as her relatives in Ireland 
heard of her imprisonment, one of her sis- 
ters was sent to Canada. Although the 
sisters had not seen each other for over 
twenty years, the alleged lunatic at once 
recognized her relative, saying, ‘‘O Helen, 
how thankful I am you arecome! Getme 
out of here. [ am not insane.” Service 
in the suit has been made upon the Lady 
Superior. 

However questionable may have been 
the motives of the proprietors of the Pall- 
Mall Gazette in making public the horrible 
facts concerning vice and moral degrada- 
tion in high places, and however much 
American newspapers are to be condemned 
for their republication of these filthy de- 
tails of crime, there is little doubt that the 
general influence of the course taken by 
the English newspaper has been a healthy 
one. If evils such as have been described 
exist, it is better that they should be seen 
and known. Shutting one’s eyes to sur- 
rounding wickedness may be conducive to 
peace of mind, but it is no indication of 
virtue. If the world is ever improved and 
mankind elevated, it will be by those who 
keep their eyes open to the wickedness 
which they know must abound, and at- 
tack it with a determination to disable if 
they cannot destroy it. That is the only 
way any Christian or moral reform ever 
did or ever will succeed.— Traveller. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 


MY GARDEN. 


BY MRs. F. A. BINGHAM. 


Oh, my garden is full of things rare, 
Of apricots and bananas! 

The flowers a perfect miracle are, 
That spangie its wide savannas. 

*Tis a place of rivers and pleasant streame ; 
My life would be dark without it; 

My eyes find rest on its sunset gleams, 
And the beautiful clouds about it. 


When the world seems crowded and mean, 
I go in my garden to ponder; 
And when too tired to reap or glean, 
By its living springs I wander. 
Then, I know, enwrapt in suneet fire 
Comes the Lord in the cool hush walking, 
Lifting my soul sbove the mire 
By his rare and solemn talking. 


Then its hills and purple slopes 
Are altars of praise at even; 
Their morning incense wafts up my hopes 
To the blessed courts of Heaven. 
No Calvary or Gethsemane 
Cast ever upon it their shadows, 
This hither shore of Paradise, 
With hints of its ribboned meadows. 


But its roses I carry to strow, 
Unto where the sorrowful hill is— 

Where sad Gethsemane’s cypresses grow, 
1 offer its choicest lilies. 

With dusty sandals put off from my feet, 
As soon have I passed its border, 

I tranquil grow with its perfumes sweet, 
With its calm angelic order. 


One sombre and dreadful day, 
I lost my path, when straying, 

And the air, till I fuund again my way, 
Seemed full of dirges playing. 

But once I crept to hilltops high, 
Above the vale of my trouble; 

I thought I saw in the distance lie 
My field o’ergrown with stubble. 


Some writhing storm of doom 
Its beauty all had scattered, 
And all its marvel rare of bloom 
Lay beaten, spoiled, and shattered. 
But when I brushed my tears away, 
Uprose a bright to-morrow— 
I saw by all the golden day, 
How vain had been my sorrow, 


Bince all my garden sang again, 
With wealth of blossom flashing, 
When all its waters rang “Amen,” 
In silver chorals plashing. 
80 when the world is sick of sin, 
And longs for endless pardon, 
*T will come wherein the dear Lord walks, 
My cool, my peerless garden! 
27oe 
HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


“It’s the strangest thing that ever I knew, 

And the most provoking, 'twixt me and you, 

For a woman who's got a man like me, 

A good provider, and steady, and free 

With all ber folks, with funds salted down, 

And as fine a house as any in town, 

To be lamenting ’cause one child in ten 

Ain’t quite as good as he might have been. 

“It’s a pretty good showing, it seems to me, 

That only a tenth of the lot should be 

A little off color, and that’s what I say 

To their mother twenty times a day. 

But I can’t make ber see it in that light, 

And she listens and waits, night after night, 

For the sound of his step, till I grow so wild 

That I almost curse both mother and child. 

“She ought to live for the others, you know, 

And let the tormenting vagabond go, 

And follow his ways and take the pain; 

Bat I turn him out and she calls bim again. 

This makes a hardness between her and me, 

And the worst of it is, the children agree 

That I’m in the right. You'd pity her then; 

Such times [ think I'm the meanest of men. 

“T’ve argued and scolded and coaxed without end; 

Her answer is always: ‘My boy has one friend 

As long as I live, and your charge is untrue 

That my heart holds no equal love for you 

And all the rest. But the one gone astray 

Needs me the most, and you’ll find ’tis the way 

Of all mothers to hold close to the one 

Who hurts her the most. Bo love’s work is done. 

“Now, what can I say to such words as those? 

I’m not convinced, as the history shows, 

But I often wonder which one is right, 

As I bear her light step night after night, 

Here and there, to the window and door, 

As she walks with a heart that is heavy and sore. 

I wish the boy dead, while she gives her life 

To save him from sin, There’s husband and wife.” 
—The Cardiff’ Mail. 


LOVE AND LIGHTNING. 


BY FREDERICK TRYON. 


Letty Brooks put aside the white mus- 
lin curtain and looked out of the little 
window of the telegraph office at Smyrna 
station as the afternoon accommodation 
puffed and rattled up to its stopping-place. 

**Who’s come, sis?” spoke a very young 
boy, whose likeness proclaimed near kin- 
ship to the girl, and whose manner readily 
determined him as that most unpleasant 
variety of the genus, a privileged brother. 

“Nobody you know, Sammy,” replied 
the sister, vainly imagining that she had 
thus satisfied an inquiry born of only too 
shrewd interpretation of the expectant 
glance with which her face had greeted 
the incoming train. ‘Run out and get the 
paper.” 

“Oh no! Billy Johnson ain’t running, 
and of course there ain’t nobody there,” 
retorted the boy, and with this crudely 
humorous allusion to the supposed favor 
with which Letty regarded a certain young 
engine-driver, he uncurled himself from 
the table and tumbled out the door to do 
her bidding. 

For all topographical purposes, Smyrna 
station is but a small dot on the railway 
map, and its function in the great economy 
of traffic and transportation is that of a 
de ot of wood and water for the refresh- 
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ment of the motive power of freight trains. 
The iron bond of a long single track unites 
two cities; and the little village, too far 
distant from either to share in contingent 
greatness, quietly sleeps between its hills, 
with its river trailing off at one side. In 
winter there really seems no reason for its 
existence, and it hibernates, its sub-tropi- 
cal name being mocked by the reigning 
desolation. In summer there is a certain 
awakening of agriculture and a re-appear- 
ance of natives in cotton shirts and panta- 
loons At this season, too, there is the ad- 
vent of the city scions of two of the form- 
erly great families of the neighboring 
country, who keep green the memories of 
their bucolic ancestors by occupying the 
howesteads, stately in an old-fashioned 
way, with two-storied columns across their 
broad fronts, that stand on the heights at 
the other end of the town. 

Summer it is, and the very heat of it, 
when Miss Florence Van Amden shakes 
the creases and the cinders from her pon- 
gee travelling suit, after alighting from 
the train, with a weary look on her veiled 
face and a begrimed novel in her gloved 
hand. Letty, from behind her curtain, 
knows that this solitary passenger is Miss 
Florence Van Amden as well as do ‘Tom 
Porter and his sister, who have come to 
meet the traveller with the family carriage. 
For although this lady is unaccompanied, 
she has by no means come unheralded. 

It is the railroad that has given Smyrna 
its telegraph; and Letty’s occupation is so 
generally confined to the business of the 
road that a purely social message. coming 
direct to Smyrna and stopping there, in- 
stead of careering on to the end of the 
line, makes an impression on her memory. 
There have been at least a score of these 
unusual messages, all relating to Miss Van 
Amden’s visit, which Letty has sent to 
Squire Porter's great house, until she at 
last beholds the subject of so much dis- 
patching descend from the train. 

Miss Van Amden is a more important 
subject of description than the telegraph 
operator of Smyrna station. Especially 
would she be so were she at this moment 
attired in some one of the toilettes hidden 
in the mountainous trunk before which the 
station-master of this unsophisticated vil- 
lage stands aghast. But all that Letty 
sees, as the traveller lifts her veil to kiss 
‘Tom’s sister, and extends a hand to ‘Tom 
himself, is a handsome dark face sur- 
mounting a graceful figure. ‘Then they 
all vanish with the rattle of laughter and 
carriage wheels. 

Letty settles herself back in her chair 
with a little sigh, and plies a palm-leaf 
fan, as if to blow away a bit of a cloud 
that seems to have sprung up from noth- 
ing, as clouds do, on her pretty face. It 
might be supposed that she is jealous, were 
her prettiness sufficient to justify such in- 
dulgence in the luxury of feeling. ‘And if 
her pink cheeks and yellow curls have 
been really the attraction that has kept 
Tom Porter dangling with compliments 
about her path to and from the station all 
the season, it is only natural that she 
should feel a certain anxiety on the intro- 
duction of black eyes and brunette beauty 
on the scene. ‘Tom's attentions have al- 
ready plunged the station-master into a 
savage gloom, whose outward manifesta- 
tions take the form of a strange hostility 
to the baggage of innocent passengers ; 
and if Squire Porter had known what ter- 
rible thoughts racked the soul of Billy 
Johnson, the engine-driver, he would never 
have risked the safety of his family on the 
rails behind that one of Letty’s lovers, 
who, to tell the truth, was the most 
favored. 

Letty’s heart had expanded toward ‘Tom 
Porter, under the light attentions of that 
young man, just enough to permit her to 
owe him a grudge should he transfer his 
fancy ; and this, with an intuition not sur- 
prising under the circumstances, she fore- 
saw would be the result. Nor was she far 
wrong in her estimate of the situation. 
The houses of Porter and Amden were in 
no way averse to an alliance that seemed 
the most natural thing in the world, and a 
match whose possibility had been fore- 
shadowed in the winter gayeties of the city 
would receive impulse in the rural festivi- 
ties of the summer to the gratification of 
all concerned. 

The gossips of Smyrna soon had this 
business satisfactorily arranged. It was 
not determined by this authority whether 
the wedding was to take place before the 
close of the season or early in the winter. 
Preference was generally given to the later 
date; and this was the news which Sammy 
one day brought his sister, the develop- 
ment of the talent of gossip-bearing hav- 
ing a commencement in early youth among 
the Sinyrniotes. 

Sammy was, indeed, a precocious child, 
and would, perhaps, have been a more val- 
uable member of society than one ought to 
be at his age, had it not been for the com- 
pensating circumstance that his precocity 
was wholly unreliable. He was at once 
useful and dangerous, amusing and exas- 
perating ; and never did these qualities ex- 





pand and glorify themselves as among the 
events with which he managed to connect 
himself this summer. ‘The mysteries of 
telegraphy were never too deep for his 
probing, as the arcana of love was not too 
sacred for his investigation and mastery. 
He not only had, for a small boy, a won- 
derfully accurate comprehension of his sis- 
ter Letty’s romantic tendencies, but he al- 
so developed a practical usefulness as the 
Ariel to speed with her messages, and the 
Caliban to scrub the corroded metal ele- 
ments of her battery. 

While the summer days pussed quietly 
and hotly enough at the station, the aug- 
mented household at Squire Porter's spread 
itself over the country round about in daily 
junketing of the most hilarious sort. Such 
a genius for picnics, such a talent for fish- 
ing, such an endurance in mountaineering, 
as Miss Van Amden showed herself to pos- 
sess would have captivated the great Pan 
himself. If ‘Tom Porter did not confess to 
this fact in so many words, it was none 
the less true that Miss Van Amden con- 
quered him within a week after her arrival 
at Smyrna, and dragged hii a willing cap- 
tive over hill and valley, attuning his soul 
to what he imagined to be concord with 
nature, but what was in reality the ro- 
mance of his own heart. It was on their 
return from a mountain party, filled but 
not surfeited with picturesque views, that 
the two found themselves in advance of 
the rest, walking alone. 

“There are the carriages just ahead of 
“Suppose we sit down 
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us,” said ‘Tom. 
here and wait for Milly and the others 

“What a pity we left them so far be- 
hind!” suggested Miss Van Amden, atfect- 
ing to adjust her jaunty hat at a more se- 
date angle. 

“Not a bit of it; I had almost forgotten 
they were anywhere in the world,” replied 
the young man, eagerly accepting the sug- 
gestion. ‘‘Let’s imagine we have quite 
stepped out of it ourselves for a few min- 
utes longer. They will come soon enough, 
and then we go home to dinner and civiii- 
zation again.” 

‘Do I look very uncivilized now?” ask- 
ed the girl, glancing up in 'Tom’s face as 
she sank on an old tree-trunk by the side 
of the road. 

“No, [can’t say that you do,” replied 
‘Tom, with a glow of genuine admiration. 
“It is something altogether better than 
that.” . 

‘Sit down here by me, and I'll spare you 
telling me what it is. You were never very 
bright in analyzing your impressions.” 

**But there are some feelings that I can 
analyze well enough, Florence,” said the 
young man, seating himself, not by her 
side, but on the moss at her feet. “‘If at 
first I couldn't tell myself what made our 
trip so pleasant up this mountain two 
weeks ago. I believe I know it now.” 

**Do you?” she said, softly, and as if un- 
conscious that ‘l'om’s hand had sought 
hers, and displaced a frond of sweet-fern 
in order to possess her fingers. 

“Yes, [ know it only too surely, Flor- 
ence. May I tell it to you?” 

Florence's firm brunette face, with its 
lightly disarranged hair, in which was 
stuck a fiery cardinal-flower, seemed more 
beautiful than ever as it was half turned 
from ‘Tom. Her eyes rather than her lips 
gave the desired permission. Tom had 
now both her hands in his, and was gazing 
with a lover’s admiration at the lovely 
cheek whose curve rounded against the 
dark hair so softly. His heart was thump- 
ing furiously, and in another moment he 
would have become eloquent, at least to 
Florence's ears, had not a sudden splash, 
accompanied by the shriek of a childish 
voice, broken in upon the silence and the 
sentiment of the occasion. 

Perhaps there was no necessity of a for- 
mal completion of ‘Tom's remarks ; certain- 
ly there was no opportunity. For the 
cries continued, and the young man was 
speedily dashing down the _ hill-side, 
through the bushes, toward the stream 
that flowed a few rods from where the lov- 
ers had seated themselves. 

It was the work of an instant for 'Tom’s 
long arms to drag out a kicking and strug- 
ling boy from what might have been a 
watery grave had the brook been deeper, 
but which was earthy enough, in fact, to 
judge by the amount of clayey soil cling- 
ing to the wet garments of the involuntary 
bather. 

‘There you are, Sammy!” said ‘Tom, as 
he put the dripping. boy on his legs for 
drainage purposes. ‘*What in the world 
have you been doing here?” 

“Fishin.” 

‘Do you chase the fish into the water 

“No; Lscoop“emup. ‘There’s my hat 
now,” and the young fisherman pointed 
out that article, escaped from employment 
as anet, floating down the stream, gyrating 
through eddies and around rocks, and 
slowly filling with water. 

‘Take off your jacket and wring it out,” 
said ‘'om, chasing the vagrant hat with his 
mountain staff, and rescuing it just as it 
became water-logged. ‘lhen, seizing the 
soaked garment in the boy’s hands, 
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and giving it a twist that would have done 
credit to the squire’s laundry-woman, he 
exclaimed: “Why didn’t you take the 
things out of your pockets? What's this?” 

It was only a yellow envelope well soak- 
ed. 

“Oh, that’s the dispatch Letty gave me 
to carry up to your house,” 
“*T was a-goin’ there.” 

“By the way of the brook? Sammy! 
Sammy! what if the fish had eaten you!” 

*What is it, Tom?’ called Florence's 
voice from the bank above them. 

**A dispatch for father. He has left on 
the train two hours ago,” said ‘Tom, look- 
ing athis watch. ‘*And here’—carefully 
spreading out the wet copy on his knee— 
“they want him at the other end of the 
line. Well, | can attend to this business 
as well as he could, but I must get to the 
station in thirty minutes. Will you for- 
give me if I leave you to the care of the 
other folks? Here they come now. ‘Tum- 
ble in, Sammy; I'll take you home;” and 
while speaking ‘Tom had unfastened one of 
the teams. ‘Good by, and God bless you, 
Florence. Meet me at the station with the 
carriage when the down express comes in 
to-morrow. I wouldn’t go a step now un- 
less | knew it ought to be done for fath- 
er.” 

Miss Van Amden’s hand was still ting- 
ling with Tom's fervent grasp when ‘Tom 
himself and his small companion had clat- 
tered out of sight along the road toward 
the station. 

The evening at Squire Porter’s mansion 
was a dull one for this young lady. and 
she arose the next morning under the pos- 
session of that indefinable unpleasantness 
of general sensation which we know by the 
name of a presentiment. Not even the 
memory of that scene in the woods the day 
before offset the disagreeable and _persis- 
tent impression that something was about 
to happen. She had Dorothy, the girls’ 
quiet horse, harnessed up more than two 
hours before the express was due, and 
drove off to make the circuit of the Blue 
Hill before meeting ‘l'om at the station. 

Down by the railroad it was seasonably 
hot. ‘The reflection from the long line of 
rails stretching into the distance quivered 
in the heated air that rose from the yellow 
sand embankments. The vast stores of 
pine-wood piled beside the track sent out 
balsamic odors as it baked under the rays 
of the sun. ‘The crane-like spout that fed 
the locomotives from the tank at the end 
of the freight-house stood erect and parch- 
ed as the throat of Tantalus. Letty plied 
her palm-leaf fan, and sighed for the thun 
der showers which the telegraphic friend 
at her elbow—only a hundred and fifty 
miles distant—had just announced as clear- 
ing the air in that more favored locality. 

The accommodation had passed. The 
up express had stopped for water and gone 
Its way. ‘Iwo freight trains had lumbe: ed 
by. ‘The afternoon was well advanced, 
when “thunder-vaps” began to pile up 
from behind the hills, and Letty imagined 
that she sniffed moisture and freshness in 
the air. 

“It'll be a ripper when we do get it,” re- 
marked the station-master, looking in at 
Letty’s window. ‘There’s a tremendous 
black streak ‘round at the west.” 

From that quarter there was rising a 
dark sereen with ragged edges. pushed up 
from below, and steadily cutting away the 
bright sky. The spruces on the high hill- 
sides caught the voice of the messenger 
winds sent in advance of the tempest, and 
whispered it to the valleys below. A whitl 
of the breeze reached the station just as 
the edge of the storm-cloud gashed the 
disk of the sun. It was followed by an- 
other, whirling little eddies of dust from 
the repose in which they had been left be- 
side the track by the last passing train. 
Then the wind began to blow more steadi- 
ly, and Letty shut down her window with 
prudent precaution, calling to Sammy as 
she did so. 

Sammy did not respond; but at the mo- 
ment of closing the window, the sound of 
a carriage rapidly driven and drawing up 
hastily at the station fell upon her ear. No 
train was due at this hour, and it must be 
some one seeking shelter under the car- 
riage shed from the approaching storm. 

Suddenly the door of her little office was 
swung violently open, and on the threshold 
stood the young lady whose arrival she had 
watched from behind her curtain little 
more than two weeks before. She was 
pale now and agitated. 

**Where is the man—the station-master 
—the one in charge here?” asked Miss 
Van Amden, hurriedly. 

*“Hehas gone home for a few minutes, 
but will return before the express arrives. 
Do you wish to buy a ticket?” 

**No! no! no!” cried Florence, with as 
near an approach to wringing her hands 
as women of this day know. ‘I want to 
save lives! ‘There is a great land-slide on 
the track. I saw it as I came around Blue 
Hill, and drove on as fast as I could to 
get help. What must we do? Quick! 
quick!” and the excited girl grasped Let- 
ty’s arm and almost shook her. 


said the boy. | 








Letty’s experience in the business of 
running a railroad by telegraph stood her 
in good stead at this crisis. She even ip. 
dulged in a sort of contempt for the 
frightened helplessness of Miss Van Am. 
den, while conscious of her own power to 
stay all disaster with a single movement 
of ber hand, 

There is no hurry,” she replied. +The 
express is not due at Flaxborough for fig. 
teen minutes yet, and I shall telegraph to 
hold it there until the track is cleared, 
There is no other train on this section ex. 
cept the up accommodation, which stops 
here. If you expect any friends on either, 
you needn't be alarmed.” 

She seated herself at the table, and 
touched the telegraph key with that grace. 
ful motion which displays a shapely hand 
more effectively than any other employ- 
ment except violin-playing. She “called” 
the station at Flaxborough. But as her 
fingers rattled off the familiar dots and 
dashes, her practised ear detected the fact 
that no message followed along the wire 
She examined the switch, 
Again no life 

The spirit of 


in consequence. 
and tightened a serew. 
came at her manipulation. 
the telegraph had fled. 

Quickly rising, Letty went to the closet 
in which the local battery was kept, and 
if the empty cells had not been enough to 
explain the situat on, the appearance of 
Sammy at the door, with an approbative 
expression on his face and two neatly 
cleansed copper cups in his hand, would 
have left no doubt as to the cause of the 
impotence of her instrument. Zealous to 
atone for his short-comings of the day be- 
fore, the useful boy had taken this occa- 
sion to perform for his sister the somewhat 
dirty service of scouring out the battery. 

*O Sammy, what have you done?” cried 
Letty, now as pale as Miss Van Amden. 

“Cleaned ‘em up,” answered the boy; 
**that’s all.” 

“Oh dear! oh dear! you meddlesome, 
wicked child! I put the last drop of acid 
in this morning, and now you have poured 
it all away.” 

‘Get some more,” suggested Sammy. 

“Don't talk to me,” retorted Letty. 
‘*They were to send me some by the ex- 
press this afternoon, and until I get it the 
wires are useless.” 

‘Wait till it comes, then,” was Sammy’s 
rejoinder. 

**You don’t know what you are talking 
about. Run jast as fast as you can to Mr. 
Jones's, and tell him there is an accident 
on the road, and he must hurry here. 

tun along!” and she pushed him out at 
the door. 

The station-master came in haste, her- 
alded by a clap of thunder and accom- 
panied by the loud pattering of the first 
rain-drops. 

‘*What is it, Miss Brooks?” he asked, as 
he burst into the room. 

“This lady has just come around the 
Blue Hill, and says there is a land-slide 
across the track. ‘The wires won't work, 
and the down express is due at half-past.” 

**Where is the slide?” 

‘Just beyond the covered bridge,” an- 
swered Miss Van Amden. 

‘Four miles off, and in a bad place.” 
The station master looked at his watch. 
“The express is due at Flaxborough in 
five minutes, and herein twenty-five. We 
can’t get there with a signalintime ‘Try 
the wires again, Miss Brooks.” 

Letty tried again, with the same result; 
the telegraph was mute. 

“I'll take your team, and do my best,” 
said the station-master to Miss Van Am- 
den, snatching up a red signal-flag and 
rushing from the room. 

The sound of the inereasing storm hid 
the noise of his departure as he whipped 
the astonished Dorothy into a speed of 
which that peaceful animal had never 
dreamed. It was a hopeless race against 
time, as one at least of the two girls knew 
who were crouched on the narrow settee 
in the waiting-room. 

**You didn’t have any friends on the ex- 
press, did you?” at last asked Letty. 

“IT came to meet Mr. Porter,” answered 
her companion. 

“Mr. Porter?—Tom Porter? Is he on 
that train?” almost shrieked Letty. The 
girl hardly knew how she ought to feel in 
view of the evident anguish of one whom 
she had now and then regarded in some 
fashion as a successful rival. Florence’s 
eyes were filled with tears, and it was with 
very complicated emotions that Letty con- 
tinued: ‘*Well, I don’t mind telling you 
that Billy Johnson, who runs the express, 
is a friend of mine, too, and that he will 
see that slide in time if any man can.” 

Within two minutes a great darkness 
had come over the land. ‘The room was in 
a lurid twilight, except when fierce flashes 
of lightning illumined the two scared 
faces and blinded the girls’ eves for the 
moment. Between two appalling claps of 
thunder, Florence asked, nestling up t 
Letty: 

“Is there hope that he will get there in 
time?” 

Letty hesitated to give hope, and as she 
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dots that formed the ‘call signal for the 
Smyrna station sharply clicked out on the 
sounder of her instrument. 5,7 "5S," °*S." 
was repeated in the telegraphic language 


with rapidity, the signals then running off 


jnto a meaningless medley, as if the ghost 
of some crazy operator was manipulating 
the key. Letty started to her feet. ‘The 
chattering ceased ; then went on again more 
wildly than before. The elements them- 
selves were Operating her instrument, fan- 
tastically choosing for their first experi- 
ment the signal of her own station, whose 
peculiar sound had at once aitracted her 
attention. 

“Thank God!" ejaculated Letty. 

Here was indeed relief literally from 
above. The power of which Sammy had 
ignorantly deprived the wires was supplied 
by the lightning flashing through the 
stormy air. 


Letty hastily joined the circuit, and 
ealled Flaxborough. The lightning did 
its work. and the answer came By the 


elock at Smyrna station, the train driven 
by Letty’s lover and carrying the lover of 
Florence. must at that moment have drawn 
up by the platform at Flaxborough. 
“Hold the express! were the words 
that Letty’s trembling fingers sent hum- 
ming on the very wings of the storm. 
They were repeated back by the operator 
at Flaxborough. 

“Landslide near’’——thus the girl was 
continuing the message on which so many 
lives depended, when, just as safety was 
assured, the elements asserted their power 
as master in the placeof servant. Aswift- 
ly moving fiery mass seemed to glide along 
the wire leading to Letty’s instrument, 
noiselessly fused the points of the key 
under her very haud, and stretched her in 
alimp heap on the floor. 

Florence Van Amden, who, though 
dazed by the phenomenon and trembling, 
sprang to the girl’s side, dragged her un- 
conscious body out, as well as she might, 
to the larger room, and opened on it the 
door which let in the coo!, damp torrent 
ofair, comprehended it only as an accident. 
She understood nothing of the terrible 
nature of the power which Letty had for a 
brief moment compelled to her service, 
and much less did she realize that the little 
blonde, fragile telegraph operator had 
seated’ herself at the instrument with a full 
knowledge of the risk she ran in tampering 
with the wild elemental force. 

So quickly had it all passed, and without 
explanation, that even then she did not 
know that her lover, and probably many 
lives besides his, were saved by the quick 
wit and the unhesitating heroism of Letty 
Brooks. 

This all came to her later. Letty lay as 
if dead for long hours. ‘liom Porter was 
seated with Fiorenve by her side when she 
awoke at last to a bewildered conscious- 
ness If that gay young gentleman had 
at any time indulged in a complacent sus- 
picion that his fascinations had touched the 
village girl’s heart, he was undeceived by 
her tirst words. 

“Where is he? where have they taken 
him? Oh! oh!” 

“Hush, my dear; he is safe,” answered 
the doctor, at a venture, with professional 
readiness. 

“If you mean Billy Johnson,” spoke up 
Sammy, who seemed to read his sister's 
thoughts with the wonderful perspicacity 
of youth, “he’s with his engine at Flax- 
borough, where you stopped him. So 
you'd better be patient, sis.” 

“Ah!” sighed Letty, feebly, while two 
tears showed themselves on a happy face. 
She had recovered her emory with her 
life. 

When the newspapers from the large 
towns at either end of the line reached 
Smyrna the next day, there was no thrill- 
ing account of an escape from a great ac- 
cident on theroad. ‘These things are man- 
aged better. ‘There was in each a brief 
mention of the detention of the express for 
a few hours in consequence of an obstrue- 
tion on the track, which was promptly re- 
moved, the admirable system of train-dis- 
patching having enabled the efficient su- 
perintendent to prevent any great delay to 
travel. 

But even this unpretentious item of news 
was probably read by a greater number 
than the announcements—which appeared 
in the usual form just two months later— 
of the marriage of Thomas Porter and 
Florence Van Amden, and William John- 
son and Letitia Brooks, both of which 
events, it appears, took place upon the 
same day, with an interchange of kindly 
wishes and wedding gifts, of which the 
publie could have no knowledge.—Hurper’s 
Weekly. 
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FAMILY DISCIPLINE. 





THEORY VS. PRACTICE. 

I have just brought to the surface a brief 
essay written by myself at the age of nine- 
teen, and which shows that I was a good 
deal smarter then than lamnow. Now, 1 
am a little bothered about what to do with 
children, but at that time valuable infor- 
mation oozed out of my elastic yet massive 
skull at all times. 

The essay goes on to say that ‘just as 
the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” I do 
hot remember whether this is original or 
hot. Lam ineiined to think it is not. 
Several other startling theories are enun- 
Clated iu this paper, among others that 
the child is father to the man. ‘This may 
he true generally, and yet there are excep- 
tions. ‘The child may be father to the 
Woman, or, in rare cases perhaps, the child 
May be mother to the man or even mother 
to the woman. 

When the right kind of a man wakes up 
to tind himself a parent, all his dazzling 
sartness goes away. and he stands there 
0 the presence of that extremely florid 
chunk of squirm, abashed and anxious, so- 
licitous and rattled. He finds that he knows 
less about this genesis business than he 
Supposed. He cannot conceal the fact that 
'€ls green. All the “Family Physicians” 
“nd **Every Man His Own Doctor,” books 
that he has been reading lately, have not 


paused in her answer, she heard the three | taught him how to pick up his own child 


| without making the most common plug of 
a parent laugh himself to death. 

Later on, the work of discipline comes in. 
He looks forward anxiously to the day 
when the child will be large enough so that 
| he can exercise the great prerogative of 
spanking. Finally thet me comes He 
has asserted himself in his own flesh and 
blood. How proud he feels! How he 
wishes that he could go und drown him- 
self somewhere. All day long he knows 
that his wife will meet him at the door 
with the dead child in her arms. He sees 
the little white hands, resting so still and 
so white on the baby’s breast that they 
seem to clutch his own heart-strings and 
rest cold and heavy on his heart. 
| If the biuby is dead when he gets home, 





he will be a murderer. People will point 
him ont as he goes along the street and 
say, “There is the man who spanked bis 
little child into an early grave.” 

He goes home early from his bootless 
day’s work trembling to know the worst. 
His wife tells him that the baby has pour- 
ed a gallon of kerosene into the sugar bar- 
rel and salted the hens, and the poor man 
says, ‘Thank God!” and his wife says, 
‘George, have you lost that cunning little 
mind that you used to amuse yourself 
with?” 

Her sarcasm falls harmless on his happy 
heart. He then resolves that discipline 
may goto grass; he will not have the 
sightless eyes of his dead baby haunting 
him in business hours; he prefers a live 
Apache savage to a pale, silent, and well- 
behaved ghost looking over his shoulder 
while he is trying to think of a hard word. 

And so, for one cause and another, the 
proud and detiant young mugwump of 
nineteen at last becomes the quiet, gentle, 
loyal serf, with the pink and chubby foot 
of a baby across his neck. here is still 
discipline in the family, but it is not the 
kind he had advertised to make a feature 
of his home life 

An old friend said to me not long ago, 
“TL thought when vou became a parent you 
intended to have discipline in your family. 
Instead of that, you have to play horse or 
make a jackass of yourself every time your 
children want you to. Seems to ine if I 
had announced for years that | was going 
to have discipline in my family, Ud have it 
now or bust.” 

James,” said I to him, in a musical 
tone, “I don’t believe you recognize disci- 
pline when vou see it. The fact is, we have 
more discipline in our family than we know 
what to do with. L am getting a grown 
person’s dose twenty-seven times per day, 
and thirteen times a night, and I feel that 
it is making mea better man. We have a 
large amount of discipline at our house. 
There itis, where any of the family can 





use it. The children do not seem to crave 
it, so lam using it myself. I don’t like to 
see anything wasted.” BILL NYE. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Miss “Craddock” Murfree has gone 
home to Kirkwood, Mo. 

The mother of Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler 
is still living at past eighty years of age. 

Mrs. Myra Peterson, of Courson’s Grove, 
Kansas, who enjoys the distinetion of be- 
ing the first woman mail contractor in the 
United States, has sold her contracts, with 
a view to engaging in the mercantile busi- 
ness with her husband, near Delphos. 

You often say, ‘How much good I would 
do with my money, if I were as rich as 
that man, or the other.” How much good 
do you do now, with what you have? “Oh, 
if | had only time, what would [ not learn!” 
says another. How do you spend the time 
you have?—Scattered Seeds. 


She has the incurable habit of looking at 
things from the passive point of view. She 
never says, ‘I have not understood such 
and such people,” but always, ‘they do not 
understand me; she never considers, 
when things occur, what share she may 
have had in causing them to occur.—Jean 
Ingelow. 

The late Charles O°’Conor, perhaps the 
most profound lawyer New York city has 
produced, gave a piece of advice to a young 
man which is as valuable as any legal opin- 
ion for which the distinguished lawyer 
ever received a fee. A lad wrote to him, 
giving a long list of books which he had 
already gone through, and asking advice 
as to a course of reading. Mr. O’Conor 
replied that “the had not only not read, but 
had not known even by name, one-half of 
the books his correspondent appeared to 
have read. He would not, therefore, under- 
take to advise him what to read, but he 
could safely advise him to read less, and 
think more.” 

Nearly all the dinner-table decoration 








with flowers, in London, is now done 
by women. It is supposed, and the sup- 
position ought to be correct, that the sex 
have a special aptitude for this art. It is, 
or ought to be, exactly in their line, yet 
hitherto, like the window decoration of 
shops, another art in which women should 
surpass, it has been nearly exclusively in 
the hands of men. These men decorators 
had grown rather careless, and often the 
flowers have been merely dumped upon 
the tables, with small attempt at arrange- 
ment. The ladies are having all encourage- 
ment, and itis said that their tables far 
surpass those of their male rivals. But it 
must not be forgotten that it is a ‘“‘*new 
broom.”— Progress. 

Many of the restrictions upon the powers 
and privileges of married women are but 
a remnant of that early English barbarism 
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which made woman the slave and degraded 
handmaid, where she should be the equal 
and friend; which reverenced brute force, 
and despised the grace of gentleness; and 
which had a nearer aflinity to the ani- 
mal than to the angel. The condition of 
women in any age affords the best type of 
its true civilization. Uniformly, in the 
same ratio as education, «ommerce, and 
peace have enlarged the views, liberalized 
the temper, and humanized the spirit of 
the age, has the condition of woman im- 
proved, and we shall hail it as a symbol of 
a progressive civilization whenever the 
legal fetters in whieh the powers of wom- 
en are now cramped, shall stricken 
away. und she stands on a platform of 
equal rights with man.—W. Story. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
JULY, 


When the scarlet cardinal tells 
Her dream to the dragon-fly, 
And the lazy breeze makes a nest in the trees 
And murmurs a lullaby, 
It is July. 
When the tangled cobweb pulls 
The corn-flower’s blue cap awry, 
And the lilies tall lean over the wall 
To bow to the butterfly, 
It is July. 
When the heat like a mist-veil floate, 
And poppies flame in the rye, 
And the silver note in the streamlet's throat 
Has softened almost to a sigh, 
It is July. 
When the hours are so that Time 
Forgets them, and lets them lie 
*Neath petals pink till the night stars wink 
At the sunset in the sky, 
It is July. 
When each finger-post by the way 
Says that Slumbertown is nigh; 
When the grass is tall, and the roses fall, 
And nobody wonders why, 
Itis July. 
coe 
For the Woman’s Journal. 


BUMBLEBEES. 


BY MES. MAGGIE MANN, 


Lida, Clyde, and Charlie went out to 
play. 

Clyde know where there was a bumble- 
bees’ nest. ‘Their mammas told them not 
to go very near it, or they might get stung, 
but everything was so still Clyde thought 
he would poke them with a stick, just to 
hear them hum. But they did more than 
hum; they flew out, and one stung Clyde 
on the neck. He ran to the back door, but 
the screen was fast, and he could not get 
in until he was stung badly. You know 
the bumblebee does not pull the sting out, 
and it can sting as often as it wants to. 
While we were at the back door to see 
what made Clyde scream so, we heard 
Lida at the front door crying as loud as 
she could. I ran to her, and one of the 
bumblebees was fast in her hair, and we 
could not get it out until she, too, was 
stung. 

We put soda on the places to keep them 
from swelling so much. Charlie did not 
get stung, but he did not want to see the 
nest any more. 

I think they will all learn a lesson from 
this, and not want to poke a bumblebees” 
nest again to hear them hum. 

I have seen boys try to kill little honey- 
bees. Do you know that when a honey- 
bee stings you, it leaves the sting? and 
1 have heard it said they always die. Do 
you not think it is wrong to try to kill 
them, when they are just out in the clover 
to get the juice to make honey for us to 
eat? You all know how nice honey is, and if 
you will think about it, youcan not blame 
them for stinging you when you do not 
look to see what you are doing and step on 
them. They cannot get away. I guess 
you would sting too, if you could, if you 
thought some one was trying to kill you. 

God made the little bees, and [ hope none 
of the little boys who read this will try to 
kill them with their hats just for fun, but 
play something else. 
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CONNECTICUT CATS. 


A eat in Connecticut, finding that she 
could not live peaceably with dogs and 
other cats, took her kittens in her teeth, 
one at a time, and scratched her way up 
the bark of a big elm in the front yard, 
and stowed them in a hole in the tree, 
eighteen feet from the ground, that was 
two feet deep, with an opening just large 
enough for her to crawl through. ‘There 
she enjoyed life with her family. When she 
was off calling at night, she knew that the 
kittens were safe. She was in the hole 
from early in August, until a heavy rain- 
storm came recently, and the tree leaked. 
In the height of the storm, she crawled 
out with a kitten in her mouth, and trans- 
ferred it to the house cellar. With great 
difficulty; she carried all the kittens to the 
cellar. 

Another cat disliked the confinement in- 
curred in watching four kittens all day, 
and she placed them under a motherly 
hen, which was trying to hatch a porcelain 
egg ina nest, two feet away, on the same 
haymow. ‘The hen clucked, lifted her 
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wings, and welcomed the litter. ‘The cat 
went off to while away the day, returning 
at night, and took back her offspring. 
Each morning thereafter, the kittens were 
put off on the hen, the cat strolled away, 
and the hen entertained them by clucking 
to them until the eat came back at night. 
They answered to both the clucking of the 
hen and the specific maternal call. The 
hen sat on the kittens for about two weeks ; 
and then they ran away, leaving her dis- 
consolate.— Selected. 
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ILUMOROUSB. 


St. Louis papers insinuate that the word 
“sheol” in the revised Bible is a misprint 
for “Chicago.” 


some years ago a venerable clergyman 
was asked to make the prayer at the com- 
mencement celebration at Cambridge. In 
the course of his prayer he besought the 
Supreme Being to “shower his blessings 
on Harvard College. Andover Institution, 
the State Prison, and all other seminaries 
of public instruction.”— Every Other Satur- 
day. 


The savage certitude of the New York 
Sun, when it was ascertained for sure that 
Appointee Noyes was Index Noves of 
Ohio, reminds us of the importunate wid- 
ow who desired to communicate with her 
dead husband. Ste asked: “Is it really 
such a dreadful place, John?” ‘Not at 
all; heaven is a delightful place.” ‘Mr, 
Medium,” s:id the widow, turning to that 
personage, “you have called up the wrong 
man.” 


The fourth auditor of the treasury, Gen. 
Shelley, is an Alabama man who has rep- 
resented his district several times in Con- 
gress ‘There he acquired an oratorical habit 
which still clings to him. ‘The other day 
he made his first call at the White House 
since he was appointed, six weeks ago, 
to his present position. He took a small 
party of his relatives to see the President. 
After he had introduced them, he said, in 
his rhetorical way : **Lowe you an apology, 
Mr. President, for not having called to 
pay my respects since | received my ap- 
pointment.”” ‘Well, general,” said the 
President, with a smile. “I am very glad 
to see you, but I have not been lonesome.” 
Thereupon Shelley and his family with- 
drew. Outside, Shelley said, in a sort of 
soliloquy, **The President is a great man— 
a great man—but he’s too confoundedly 
sarcastic.” 





PROBABLY NEVER, 


In the history of proprietary medicines has 
any article met success at home equal to that 
which has been poured upon Hoop’s SARSA- 
PARILLA. Why, such has been the suecess 
of this article, that nearly every family in 
whole neighborhoods have been taking it at 
the same time. Every week brings new evi- 
dence of the wonderful curative properties of 
this medicine. 

Best Remedies 


Hood's 
. of the vegetable 
Sarsaparilla ianaten s00 in 


such proportion 
as to derive their greatest medicinal effects 
with the least disturbance to the whole sys- 
tem. In fact this preparation is so well bal- 
anced in its action upon the alimentary 
canal, the liver, the kidneys, the stomach, 
the bowels and the circulation of the blood, 
that it brings about a healthy action of the 
entire human organism, that can hardly be 
credited by those who have not seen the re- 
markable results that have followed its use. 
If the Sarsaparilla does not prove sufficient- 


ly laxative, take afew doses of Hoon’s VEG- 
ETABLE PILLs. It is well in all cases of 
biliousness to take these pills in connection 
with the Sarsaparil!a for the first ten days. 
That dull, sleepy, sick feeling can be wholly 
overcome by the use of these remedies. Will 
you give them a trial and be yourself again? 


Combines the 


An ex-alderman of this city says of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, ‘It is the strongest Sarsapa- 
rilla Lever saw.” 


Each dollar bottle contains one hundred 
(averages) doses. Sold by all druggists. 

Price one dollar, or six for five dollars, 

Hood's Sarsaparilla, prepared only by C. 
I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


LR@ Use Hoop’s TooTrn-PowDEnr. 


CACTUS BALM. 


*‘Eminently de 
lightful and whole- 
some as a Dressing 
for the Hair, and of 
especial benefit in 
relieving headache 
and nervous or neu- 
ralgic pains.’’— 
Susan C. VoGLu 
(Woman’sJournal) 
Boston, Mase, 

Truly a healing 
halm and not a 
humbug; stopped 
my hair from fall- 
ing; made my scaip perfectly healthy, and free from 
a dry humor of several years’ standing.’’—Mre. E. F. 
FIsuERr, 454 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

“Glad to testify to its efficacy as a remedy for 
Falling Hair, Scalp Diseases and Pimples *—Mrs. 

F. Burt, 581 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

“Eight months ago I had lost my hair and was com- 
pletely bald. Uhad used various so-called remedies, 
but none did me any good until I tried Cactus Balm. 
I have used eix bottles in all, and Jnow have a good 
head of hair about eight inches long, thick, glossy 
and of natural color.”"—Mrs.8. Remick, Hyde Park, 
Mass. 

“Cooling and Refreshing; unrivalled as a dressing 
for the hair; does not color white or gray bair a dirty 
yellow, as all others du.”—Mrs. H. V, CuHapin, 39 
Chestnui St., Albany, N. Y. 

RECOMMENDED and for sale ir 10-cent (trial 
size), 50-cent and $1 packages by leading Druggists 
and Hairdressers, and by SMITH BROTHERS, Pro. 
prietors, 349 Washington Btreet. 


WANTED for DR. SCOTT'S 
beautiful Electric Corsets. Sam- 
ple free to Lhose becoming agents. No 

risk,quick sales, Territory given,satisfaction guaranteed 


Address -DR. SCOTT, 842 Broadway St., Ne ¥« 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 





DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P.M. 


Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ECLECTRICIAN, 
Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the “Mind Cure” as a science 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the ‘same time 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage Treatments 
are given as usual at her office, by herself or ber as- 
sistant. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Supporters, 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, Urinals, Syringes, 
&c., can be obtained at her office, 48 Boylston St., 
as usual. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circular. 





NEW COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Lt BRYN MAWK COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR 
Pa., near Philadelphia, will open in the AUTUMN 
of 1885. For programme of graduate and under 
graduate courses offered in 1885.86, address 
JAMES E. KHOADS, Pres’t, 1816 Filbert St., 
Phila, 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
North College Ave. and 21st St., Philadelphia, 
The Thirty-sixth annual session opens Oct. 1, 1885. 
A three years’ graded course of instruction is given 
in winter and spring terms. For further information 
address RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean, 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN, 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Maas., 
Opens Sept. 15,1885, For circular and full partieu- 
lars address the Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Pb.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University, 
and Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; ending May 25th 
1885. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL. M. D., Dean, 
28 Second Avenue, New York, 











SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
Thirty Minutes from Broad Street Station, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
FULL COLLEGE COURSE for BOTH SKXE8— 
Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a PREPAR.- 
ATORY SCHOUL. Healthful location, LARGE 
GROUNDS, new and extensive buildings and appar- 
atus. For catalogue and full particulars, address 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PresipENt, 
SWARTHMORE, Da. 


NEW YORK 
MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL 
FOR WOMEN, 


No, 213 Weat 54th Street, New York City. 

The regular Winter Sesston (Twenty-third year) 
will commence October 2, 1885, and continue 
twenty-four weeks. Daily clinics will be held in the 
College, and the Hospital and Dispensary adjoining 
give special advantages for practical studies upsur- 
passed by any other school. In addition the large 
daily clinics at the OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL and 
the WARD’S ISLAND HOMCEOPATHIC HOS 
PI''AL (weekly) are open for students, 

For further particulars and circular, address 

Mrs. MARY A. BRINKMAN, M. D., Sec’y, 

219 West 23d St., New York City. 





College if Physician and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 
Opens ite 5th regular annual course of instruction on 
Wednesday, Oct. 8, and closes second Wednesday of 
May for Examinations. ‘The college is regular in every 
respect, and graded. Only Medical College in New 
England for women as well as men. 

Matriculation, $5 00; Lectures, $85 00; Graduatiou, 
$30 00. All three years, paid at first, $225, incluamg 
graduation. Send for catalogue. 

A. H. WILSON, M. D., Registia., 
504 East Broadway, South Boston 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
firstin this country to require a preliminary examin- 





ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional foug 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 


attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University Schoo! of Medicine. 
me. announcements or information, address the 

ean, 


i. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - Boston, Mass, 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and coatinues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements fos graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

rof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 

Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

A full college course for women, with special and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
Ten professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum and Scientific Col- 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu. 
8. L.CALDWELL, D. D., President. 


CONSUMPTION. 


ave a positive remedy for the above disease ; by its use 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long standing 
have beencured. Indeed, so s.rong is my faith in its efficacy 
that Iwi|l send TWO BOTTLES FREE, tocether with a VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give ex. 
vress & P. O. ad.ress. DR. T, A. SLOCU M, 181 Pear! St. N. ¥, 








cation. 
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RUSSIAN FOLK-LORE. 


eee 





Editors Woman's Journal 

Though almost a thousand years have 
passed since Christianity has become the 
acknowledged religion of the Russian peo- 
ple, still. even at the present moment. 
pagan customs, manners, and beliefs are 
by no means extinct. In many cases they 
have been modified by the new faith, but 
some have preserved to this day their 
primitive purity. 

The ancient Slaves, like most other Arian 
tribes, peopled the visible nature around 
them with a host of petty deities. Each 
stream, pond, or lake was inhabited by a 

Vodianoi, « water god, and by bewitching 
Rusalki, half-sylvan, half-aqueous faicies. 
The invisible Lieshy tilled the woods with 
his laughter, mocking and misleading be- 
lated travellers. ‘The Domovoi was master 
in every izba, or log-hut. ‘The cattle had 
in Volos their special protector. Wind, 
rain, storm, thunder, lightning, the change 
of seasons, in short, ail natural phenom- 
ena, were personified by some god, who 
generally had all the virtues and vices of 
men, could be angry and gracious, could be 
influenced by prayers and presents. In all 
this the Slavonian mythology bears a 
marked resemblance to the ancient Greek 
worship ; though less elaborate and perfect 
in its details, the fundamental principles 
are the same personified nature-worship. 

It is curious to observe how the Rus- 
sian peasant still clings to the remnants 
of his old faith. Devout Christian though 
he is, he firmly believes in the reality of a 
Domovoi,a house spirit,the German Kobo/d, 
in his power to do mischief, cause sickness 
among the family or cattle, bring poverty 
and death to the threshold; on the other 
hand, if favorably disposed, prosperity 
will reign in the home under his protec- 
tion. Generally speaking, the rural popu- 
lace is very much influenced by super: 
stitious beliefs and signs. So, for in- 
stance, few will care tu begin a new work 
or set out on a journey on Monday, 
which is universally considered a very un- 
lucky day, as in this country Friday. ‘To 
meet a priest, or a woman with empty 
water pails on her shoulder, is a very bad 
sign. In the same way, if a hare crosses 
the road, something unpleasant will surely 
happen. The first evil may be counter- 
acted by spitting on the ground or folding 
the caftan. Still worse, however, it is to 
meet a funeral procession; it is much bet- 
ter to return home than to pursue your er- 
rand. ‘The evil eye is also feared, the more 
80 as the Russian peasant is deprived of the 
remedy in vogue among the Arabs, who 
hold that a smal! quantity of lead placed 
somewhere between the evil eyes will pre- 
vent their ever doing any more harm. ‘To 
praise a child to its parents, a wife to her 
husband, or any property to its owner, is a 
breach of rural etiquette, and is frequently 
taken asa sign of envy, and liable to awake 
the jealousy of the evil spirits. It is also 
thought that certain objects are not suit- 
able to the house, i. e., are disliked by the 
Domovoi, as is usually explained; so a 
peasant will frequently keep only animals 
of a certain breed or color, for, as he will 
say, he was not “lucky” with other kinds; 
the master, Khoziayn, or Domovoi, drives 
them away. At night this spirit inspects 
the whole establishment, caresses his favor- 
ite animals, and abuses those he dislikes, 
taking the food from their cribs to feed his 
pets. Inthe stables and barns are nailed 
the bodies of hawks, owls, buzzards, and 
other birds of prey, to frighten the evil 
spirits. But pigeons and swallows are 
never touched. A peasant could not be 
tempted to eat pigeon-pie. To kill a dove 
is considered a gross impiety, because the 
Holy Ghost assumed its form. He who 

hurts a Kukuzxes will never be happy, and 
to kill a swallow is a mortal sin. Small 
birds are commonly called **God’s birdies.” 
Old and young alike are firm in this belief, 
which in all probability had its origin in 
some pagan superstition. 

The observance of holydays and feasts 
is full of heathenish remnants. On Christ- 
mas little singers Wander from house to 
house chanting semi-pagan poems. Un- 
der the holy images, food offerings are de- 
posited. On New Year the peasants visit 
their landlords and other prominent peo- 
ple, and pelt them with a mixture of vari- 
ous grains, as wheat, rye, oats, buckwheat, 
ete., uttering congratulations and prophe- 
cies of a rich harvest. About Easter, which 
is the ancient spring festival, consecrated 
also to the god of love, Jarilo, in some lo- 
ealities the people, as of old, go into the 
woods singing and dancing around a kind 
of May-pole. Oveasionally a straw dummy 
representing winter is publicly burnt ona 
bonfire. Later on in the season, in June or 
the end of May, on St. John’s or Kupala’s 
(bather’s) day, at night, in an open place, 
the young people of both sexes build a 
huge fire, jumping over it in quick succes- 
sion, shouting appealsto Kupala. On this 
night, also, tradition says, if one has the 
courage to go into the woods and watch 
the fern bloom at midnight, he will secure 
a great treasure of gold and precious 





stones; but the place is beset by evil 








spirits who stand guard over the coveted 
prize; the difficulties are so great, indeed, 
that as yet nobody has succeeded in remov- 
ing the spell. On Memorial Day, sacred 
to the dead, all the cemeteries throughout 
Russia are thronged with people who come 
thither laden with provisions, both liquid 
and solid, sitting around the graves of 
their deceased relatives or friends. The 
people eat and drink. Many believe that 
the dead partake of the feast. All the ves- 
sels used on this occasion are broken, so 
that they shall serve no other purpose. 
Food is frequently left on the mounds over 
night; nothing is found in the morning. 
But it is not the inmates of the graves who 
have eaten it, but the tramps and beggars 
who infest the cemeteries and revel in the 
crumbs that fall from the :ich man’s table, 
or rather grave. 

In Russia they not only feast on this an- 
niversary, but every funeral is followed by 
a mourning banquet, the ancient trigna, 
which was in fact a religious ceremony. 
Up to the present time it is rigidly ob- 
served by the lower classes. ‘lhe wealthy 
merchants of the old school frequently 
give sumptuous feasts on such occasions. 
Hundreds are fed, and the officiating 
clergy never fail to appear. Sometimes 
food is deposited in the grave, though this 
is seldom done now. In old mounds, bot- 
tles with wine or brandy are sometimes 
discovered. 

It is believed that witches, when they 
die, and are buried without having a poplar 
pole thrust through their bodies, return to 
the upper world to suck the blood of their 
enemies. Unbaptized children, and brides 
who die before their wedding, are trans- 
formed into Husalks, Like the famous 
Loreley, they allure strangers by sweet 
songs, or tickle the wayside traveller to 
death. Generally, however, the Russian 
peasants, like their ancestors, ascribe com- 
paratively little importance to the evil 
forces, quite contrary to the Semitic teach- 
ing, wherein the bad even overreaches 
the good and secures a greater number of 
followers. ‘The moujick thinks that God is 
all powerful and gracious, and that the 
devil is a petty mischief-breeder. In popu- 
lar stories, traditions, and songs, Satan is 
made to play a very inferior réle, and is 
frequently outwitted and conquered by 
shrewd men, He is treated with somewhat 
contemptuous pity, and his wickedness is 
derided and ridiculed. ‘This is the popular 
view of the question, but the rigid Byzan- 
tian orthodoxy, like most other dogmatic 
creeds, exalts the evil one to a predominant 
position. 

The few outlines of Russian folk-lore 
contained in this article can hardly give a 
full idea of its general character. ‘The 
space allotted to it is very limited. Per- 
haps on a future occasion a more detailed 
description will be given. 

Borys F. Gorow. 
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NATIONAL RECOGNITION FOR ANNA ELLA 
CARROLL. 


Easr ORANGE, N. J., ) 
JULY 21, 1885. j 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The assistance of the WOMAN's JOURNAL 
has been of such great importance to me 
in my effort to gain national recognition 
of Miss Carroll's claim, that I feel bound 
to make some statement of what has so far 
resulted from this effort. I have had but 
few subscriptions of money—$10 from one 
lady, 320 from Miss Emily Howland, now 
in Europe, $1 from good Mary Duffey, 
my faithful care-taker of twenty-five 
years, and fifty cents from a neighbor. 

This paucity of contributions is largely 
owing to the feeling in regard to the Court 
of Claims’ decision. We are sure that the 
material reward of Miss Carroll's services 
must come when Congress re-assembles, 
but, in the meantime, it is imperative that 
she be kept in comfort, so that when this 
good time does come she may have strength 
to enjoy it, and thus be enabled to forget 
the bitter past. [ must confess that I was 
disappointed that contributions did not 
come in more freely, for I thought many 
women would be glad to give to one who 
had given so much to them and theirs, just 
for the pleasure of giving. So Il felt when 
the Charies Kingsley memorial was start- 
ed. I wanted to give something in recog- 
nition of the man who had given so many 
pleasant and instructive hours to all the 
members of my family. Miss Carroll's 
claim is as much the greater as it is bet- 
ter 


“To save a man from dying 
Than to salve him when he’s dead.’’ 


I wish that some one who could readily 
spare hundreds would send a few of these 
to Mrs. Gannett, of Malden, Mass., or to 
myself, so that Miss Carroll might have 
luxuries as well as comforts during this 
wilting season of the year. 

Thus on the money question; but the ef- 
fort for national recognition has been much 
more in my thoughts, and to this most of 
my work has been given. The knowledge 
of her work for the Union must be achiev- 
ed through the public press—the large city 








! the saints. 


the country. We want the name of Anna 
Ella Carroll, of Maryland, to be a house- 
hold word everywhere; and for this we 
must invite the aid of the public press. 

On application to one of the great illus- 
trated monthlies in New York for admis- 
sion for a *Carroll” paper, we were told 
that one was already in preparation, and 
would do her full justice. Another well- 
known editor wrote that a “Carroll” pa- 
per, such as I suggested, would be gladly 
received, and would I confer with him on 
the matter of details, facts, expectation of 
terms, etc.? This paper, if fulfilling the 
desired conditions, will have a very wide 
reading. 

A friend wrote for me to Dr. Irenwus 
Prime, only last week. Her letter was 
one of the last this lamented editor receiv- 
ed. Should the N. Y. Observer publish 
what was enclosed to its editor-in-chief, it 
will be like the word of one who **though 
dead yet speaketh.” Miss 8S. E. Blackwell 
writes me of an admirable offer made per- 
sonally to her, and I have written out to- 
day for her a few facts for the paper which 
she is preparing. Weall know how lib- 
eral of its columns the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
has been in behalf of Miss Carroll. 

I have had Mrs. Gannett’s letter to the 
Boston Transcript in regard to the Court 
of Claims’ decision, printed as a leaflet 
and circulated among local newspapers, 
asking them to publish it as a bit of news. 
The idea is to stimulate curiosity as to who 
Miss Carroll is; this to be followed by a 
little account of Miss Carroll, such as the 
Journal had, over the signature 8. E. B. 

A well-known temperance worker prom- 
ises to do what she can, and to interest 
some prominent people in Pennsylvania 
One friend has interviewed Mrs. Hallowell, 
of the Philadeiphia Ledger. A Morristown 
daily will publish Mrs. Gannett’s letter. 
Several weeklies in Orange have already 
done so. Also the New Era, of Chicago, in 
its July number, and the Woman's Tribune, 
of Beatrice, Neb., in its latest issue. No 
doubt a great many more papers have ac- 
ceded to my request. As | come to know 
of such, I should like to add a word of 
these weil-doers in a future letter. 

Cc. C. H. 
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NOT FIFTY YEARS SINCE. 


Under the above heading, the Phila- 
delphia Ledger devotes u column to Mrs. 
Maria Weston Chapman, and the anti-sla- 
very times of which she was a part. ‘The 
history covered by that period is an un- 
known book to the present generation. It 
is proper, therefore, to record it here, not 
less for the glimpse it gives of those peril- 
ous and heroic times, than for the worthy 
tribute to Mrs. Chapman: L. 8. 

“It is not ‘fifty years since’ the gifted 
Mrs. Maria Chapman, who died this week 
at Weymouth, Mass., was one of the little 
party of ladies and anti-slavery leaders 
that were mobbed in Philadelphia when 
Pennsylvania Hall was burned. Forty- 
seven years have made their changes in 
freedom of speech, among other things, 
and probably there are few of the younger 
generation who know even where Pennsyl- 
vania Hall stood. On its site is now the 
Odd Fellows’ Hall. on Sixth Street, below 
Race. Mrs. Chapman was a genuine aris- 
tocrat by position—one of the cream of the 
cream of Boston's refined society. She de- 
voted herself to the then unpopular cause of 
the slave, which Mr. Garrison and others 
sune to Philadelphia in 1838 to discuss, in 
companionship with Thomas Earl, David 

aul Brown, and their co-abolitionists, 
when mob violence broke out and destroyed 
the hall that was built for their meetings. 
The astonishing courage of those few 
American women, some of them in Quaker 
garb, others drawn from the most fash- 
ionable set of an exclusive city—the abso- 
lute fearlessness with which those gentle 
spirits met and affirmed their faith in free 
institutions, was one of the wonderful 
revelations that shone out through all the 
twenty-eight years between 1833 and 1861. 
‘The serene courage with which Mrs. Mott, 
Mrs. Chapman, Miss Sarah Pugh, and 
others would sit in council, while the 
‘roughs’ were brought up to surround the 
doors, has never had full justice done 
it, because the ‘troughs’ did not write 
chronicles, and to the few ‘Friends’ who 
were gathered together for such meetings, 
such serenity and self-forgetfulness were 
not out of the cotamon. Yet under the 
plain bonnets and the more worldly garb 
there was all the spirit of the martyrs and 
There was the mettle of the 
early colonists in Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land, and the Pilgrims—not the Puritans— 
of New England. It should be recorded 
that for thirty years of American history 
(and less than fifty years ago, for the most 
part of these stirring events) the women 
of the anti-slavery propaganda were as 


| fearless as Sisters of Charity are in a pes- 


tilenve; as impervious to the affronts of 
sovial martyrdom as any of the noble 
Roman ladies were to the loss of position 
by following the Pauline heresy and ab- 
juring the Paganism of the State. 

* There is nothing higher than the cour- 
age of women who confront bodily danger 
with perfeet non-resistance, and so these 
heroines of 1833 to 1861 must not lack ae- 
knowledgment that is their due. ‘There 
are but few survivors of those early logi- 
cians of Pennsylvania Hall, whoapplied the 
strong letter of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence with such power to the case of 
the slave. An eye witness, who was a 
young matron of twenty at the time (a 
daughter of Mrs. Mott), describes, in a let- 


newspapers and magazines, and the minor | tery to the Ledger, Mrs. Chapman's appear- 


newspapers and periodicals, all through 


ance as she came forward during the howl- 





ing of the mob and the crashing of the 
windows on the evening before the build- 
ing was burmd. ‘She was at all timesa 
queenly woman, and as she stood there, 
trying in vain to make her voice heard, 
there was a heroism and dignity. and with- 
al a serenity, that was most impressive. I 
do not think she had ever before spoken in 
public, and perhaps never afterwaids, for 
the pen was her forte. ‘The whole scene is 
vivid before me. Mrs. Chapman had thrown 
around her a crimson shawl of canton 
crape, and how imposing she looked, and 
what a surprise it was to her friends that 
she was moved to speak.’ The crimson 
and the drab garments of some of the 
most feminine women of America passed 
through that mob unscathed, and the hall 
was burned the following evening. No 
wonder the few veterans of that day look 
back upon those experiences as upon pages 
out of a veritable book of martyrs. And 
when one after another departs, in these 
days when free speech is won for all, when 
women as well as men are called in coun- 
cil without remark, for patriotic as well as 
benevolent undertakings, it is the least of 
homage to tell of these vanishing figures 
that they had all the graves and the charms, 
with the clear-sighted logic and common- 
sense that made them easily the first among 
typical American women. ‘The saints are 
not usually canonized in their century; 
but recognition comes apace for these 
brave womanly spirits, in less than fifty 
years. Younger heroines on the battle- 
tields and in the hospitals of the war must 
consent to be numbered after them as 
younger sisters, for they were in the long 
fray for freedom, in its perils of life and 
limb, a quarter of a century before the 
guns took the place of the torch and 
the rope. ‘The same torches were turned, 
so undiscriminating is mob logic, upon the 
‘Shelter’ for colored orphans, a good 
(Qluaker institution under the charge of 
well-known Philadelphia ladies, who had 
founded it in the year of the first cholera 
visitation. It seews incredible that these 
things should have been within half a cen- 
tury, and that continued lawlessness 
burned afterwards two Catholic churches, 
and threatened to wreck Mr. Curtis’ lec- 
ture room, in National Hall, on Market 
Street. If the first of these mob outrages 
had not been permitted to succeed in the 
days when Mrs. Chapman was there to 
see, it is not likely that the succeeding out- 
breaks would have had such sweep. All 
these things are suggestive reading now, 
but they are as instructive, both as biog- 
raphy and history, as any chapter in the 
city that was founded for toleration and by 
deeds of peace.” 
—- oe —- 


NEW SUFFRAGE CLUBS IN KANSAS. 


SOLOMON City, KANSAS, ) 
JULY 20, 1885. j 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

We have organized a club at this place, 
with the Presbyterian minister as Chairman 
of the Executive Committee, and the M. E, 
pastor also as a member. 

The officers of the Solomon City Suf- 
frage Club are as follows: 

President—Mra, Crooks. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Lillie Sutherland (Pres- 
byterian); Mrs. 8. M. Gouid (M. E.); Mrs. 
Carter (Baptist); Mrs. Emma Baker (Roman 
Catholic). 

Secretary—Mrs. Fannie Pendry. 

Treasurer—Mrs. John Dewar. 

Executive Committee — Rev. J. H. Cooper, 
Chairman; Mrs. Cooper, Oliver Smith, Miss M. 
E. Gouldt, Charles Ramsey, Mr. Shane, Ada 
Hall, Florence King, Mr. Preshaw, Nellie Mor- 
gan, Mr. W. H. Boyd, Rev. Mr. Stolts. 

Musical Committee — Oliver Smith, Miss 
a Will Johnson, Miss Hughes, Miss 

all. 


I have delivered thirty-six lectures in 
thirty days in central Kansas. ‘he tem- 
perance people begin to believe that the 
whole temperance sentiment of the State 
must be utilized at the ballot-box, in order 
to succeed with prohibition. 

There is much enthusiasm for woman 
suffrage, and if the friends would get 
down to solid work in organizing, the vic- 
tory would soon come. Please send to 
Rey. Mr. Cooper samples of your leaflets, 
also to William Dewar, Salina, Kansas. 

HELEN M. GoOuGAR. 
eee 

Gro. Frost & Co.’s Equipoise Waist is just 
the thing for hot weather. The new waist, made 
of ventilated cloth, light, airy, and wholesome, 


we will say more about next week. Send or call 
fur it, and be happy and cool. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Ladies Visiting New York for business or 
leasure can find a pleasant home and moderate prices 
»y addressing Mrs. BLAKELY, 54 E. 10th Street, 

New York. 











A College Graduate, who has spent several 
years in philological study abroad, would like to teach 
languages, ancient or modern, iu a school in Boston. 
Greek, Latin or German preferred. She can turnish 
good references. Address “Language,” at this oflice 

Portledge Cottage, Marblehead Neck.—This 
finely located Cottage is now open for summer board- 
ers. Home quiet, and comfortable, and table excel- 
lent. Good Bathing and Boating. Send for terms, 
Mrs. E. 8, Corrin. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


BATHING SUITS. 
OUR SPECIALTIES : 


BATHING SUITS, CAPS, and SHOES for 
Ladies, Gents, Misses and Boys in Great 
Variety at Low prices, 

FLANNEL SHIRTS for Yachting, Boating 
and the Mountains, 


A Full Assortment of Gents’ Furnishing Goods. 
FREEMAN & GRAY, 


124 Tremont St., opposite Park St. Church, 
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Tue latest music from Oliver Ditson and,Co* 


consists of the little song “Caprice,” words’ hy 
Cora Kennedy Sada, music by L. Denza; “The 
Light ot Love,”’ song, by J. E. Bulier and Mary 
A. Knight; “The Furbidden Song’ (musica pro- 
ibita), song by Laura M. Underwood and 8, 
Gastaldon; “Song ot the Heart,” song by Ma 
J. Mudie and J. B. Campbell; “When Last We 
Met,”’ song by Jetf Henri Nones and William J, 
Sureet; “Good-bye, My Little Lady,” song by 
M. C.J. and J. C. Macy; ‘Dreaming of Tbee,’’ 
words and music by Kena C. Schotield: “My 
Love, Farewell, Too Lovely Was the Vision,’ 
by Luura M. Underwood and trom “The Trum- 
peter of Siikkingen,”” by Victor E. Nessler; 
‘Love's Four-leat Clover,” song, poem by J. 
Paul Bocock, music by Sydney Smith, M. D.; 
‘It's Yankee—Not English At All,” words by a 
Yankee, music by Jove; “Angels Watch Over 
Thee,” song by George Cooper and Charles E. 
Prau; “For Baby’s Sake,” song by F. E. 
Weatherby and William H. Hutchison; “The 
Gallant Defence,” song, words and music by 
William H. Hutchison. 


“THE KINDERGARTEN CuIMmes,” @ collection 
of songs and games, composed and arranged tor 
Kindergarten and Primary Schools by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, of the California Kindergarten 
‘Training School in San Francisco, is a song book 
of practical excellence and convenience. The 
compiler, an enthusiastic and practical ‘ Kinder- 
gartner,” knows how to combine good poetry 
with good music. The words have been written 
with loving care to prevent the child from hear- 
ing an awkward rhyme or an imperfect metre, 
neither will it be contused by the halting rhythm 
and incorrect accent which mar 80 Many songs 
written for children. There are six Ring Songs, 
nine Prayers and Hymns, seven Good-Morning 
and Good-bye Songs, fourteen Giit Songs, six 
Marching Songs, seven Christmas Songs, and 
thirty-tve Games and Miscellaneous Songs. 
The songs are not only for the tiny child, but 
they are composed tor the larger child in the 
Primary Schoo!. It is an admirable collection, 
and teachers will find it of invaluubie assistance. 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. Cloth, $1 50; 
boards, $l. 


Tue headquarters for Bathing Suits is pre-emi- 
nentiy at Messrs. Freeman & Gray s, 124 Tre- 
mont Street. Little Bathing Suits, Big Bathing 
Suits, of all prices and all quatities, trimmed and 
untrimmed, loose or close-titting, can be ob- 
tained here. The selection and the variety will 
meet the dimensions of every purse, and if only 
tor a week’s use, or the season’s endurance, the 
wearers will find at 124 “just what they want!’’ 
Ladies and gents, misses and boys, can be fitted 
compietely and satisfactonly. Some of the suits 
ure elegant enough to wear about the livelon 
day—others will oniy do tor the hour's dip. Al 
are exceilent and weil made, and well worth in- 
spection and purchase. You can never do better. 

ead advertisement, and follow our advice. 


We call attention to the “Dirigo Coffee Clearer,” 
which is a woman's invention, patented, manu- 
factured and sold by & woman, and every woman 
after once using it wil! wonder how she got along 
without it. It only costs 10 cents to test the 
question. Ask your grocer for it, or apply to 
622 Tremont Street. 


100 Doses One Dollar” is true only of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, and it is an unanswerable argu- 
ment as to strength and economy. 


WOMEN OF NEW YORK! 
YOU ARE FREE 


TO VOTE! 


The undersigned will furnish, to every woman who 
desires them, full information and instructions about 
using the Rights of Suffrage which the Law secures 
toher. Address HAMILTON WILLCOX, 

Chairman State Ex, Committee. 

Woman Suffrage Party, 146 Broadway, N. Y. 

Inclose 10 cents in stamps or coin, for postage, 
printing, and other expenses. 


WEST NEWTON 


English aud Classical School. 


The 33d year of this Family and Day School, for 
Boys and Girls, begins Sept. 16. Address 
NATH’L T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 











“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Lil.) tells how students with small 
means can, by the ‘PECUNIARY AIp System,” gain 
a collegate or musical education. Send for one—FREE 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

A full college course for women, with special and 
reparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
Ten professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum and Scientific Col- 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 
cation. 8. L.CALDWELL, D. D., President. 








A Woman’s Invention. 


Dirigo Coffee Clearer 


Makes Coffee Clear and Sparkling. 
USED BY THE BEST HOUSEKEEPERS. 
Ask your Grocer for it, or apply at 


622 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


C.H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE. 
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